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*TAE COMPOSER OF “FEDERAL STREET” * 
By Fohn*<Wright Buckham. 


NE of the less imposing yet one 
of the most charming of the 
old houses of old Salem is that 

in which Henry K. Oliver wrote the 
well-known hymn-tune, endeared by 
long use to so many Christian 
worshipers—‘“‘Federal Street.” 
The house, which continues in 
the possession of the family, is 
full of reminders of the remark- 
able man who spent his last years 
within it. A portrait showing 
his fine features and noble ex- 
pression in the full vigor of man- 
hood hangs over the mantel in 
the dining-room. A _ pleasing 
and amusing sketch of him in 
the act of winding the old hall 
clock on the stairway may be 
seen in the same room. A 
lullaby which his wife used to 
sing to the children, written in 
his own hand, reflecting his 
gentle and child-loving spirit, 
adorns the cover of a box made 
out of the old-fashioned cradle 
over which it was sung. The 
house itself is one which must 
have ministered to the love of the 
beautiful which characterized its 
owner. The parlor mantel and 
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the door-cases were taken from the 
old Derby mansion and show some of 
the finest and most delicate carving, 
in choicecolonial patterns,to be found 
in the country. Old style pictorial 
wall-paper, brought from Paris and 
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FEDERAL STREET, SALEM—MR. OLIVER’S HOME ON THE LEFT. 


put on in blocks, covers the parlor 
wall. The stair-way, with its arched 
window at the landing, leading from 
the broad hall-way, is homelike and 
hospitable. Sally Cook must have 
been pleased to take possession of 
such a house as this. ‘Federal 
Street” would have been called “Sally 
Cook,” as all of Mr. Oliver’s friends 
knew, if the name had not been so 
manifestly inappropriate for a hymn 
tune, so inappropriate that the dis- 
appointed composer had to take the 
only resort left him and call it after 
the street on which she lived. 

Most think of Mr. Oliver as a 
musician, and so it will be well 
to treat of him in _ that ca- 
pacity first, although his service in 
other directions was quite as distin- 
guished as in that of music. As a 
composer of hymn tunes it seems not 
too much to say that he has endeared 
himself to the popular heart as greatly 
as any other American, save Lowell 
Mason alone; and “Federal Street” 
and “Merton” are sung in the 
churches to-day as often as “Ham- 
burg” and “Boylston.” 

Much as he received from that in 
other particulars, it was not from 
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his father’s side that Henry K. 
Oliver drew his inborn love of music. 
His father was a clergyman, a de- 
scendant of Thomas Oliver, surgeon, 
who came over in the same ship with 
Governor Winthrop and was a Rul- 
ing Elder of the First Church of 
Boston. The Olivers were a leading 
family of the state for generations. 
Henry K. Oliver’s father’s mother 
was sister to the grandfather of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and_ the 
same blood ran in the veins of 
Wendell Phillips. The family has 
supplied nearly fifty of the Oliver 
alumni names at Harvard and Dart- 
mouth. 

Henry’s father was for a_ time 
pastor of the North Church of 
Boston; afterwards at North Bev- 
erly, where Henry was born in 
1800; and finally he became a mis- 
sionary to the Indians. The family 
moved to Boston and the boy 
attended the Mayhew school and pre- 
pared for college at the Latin school 
and at Phillips Academy, Andover. 
In 1814 he entered Harvard; but two 
years later his father, not liking the 
new theological atmosphere at Har- 
vard, transferred him to Dartmouth 
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—and he was graduated by both col- 
leges in 1818. 

It could hardly be expected that, 
governed as he was by the puritanic 
standards of those days, the austere 
father should look with much 
favor upon his son’s musical tastes. 
To gratify these the boy disobeyed 
his father’s commands and, mending 
an old cracked one-keyed flute, 
wooed the goddess of music in 
his absence. Whether his mother 
frowned on this or not, it was she 
from whom he inherited his musical 
gift and who taught him to sing; and 
she taught him so well that at the age 
of ten he was a member of the Park 
Street Church choir in Boston. At 
twenty-one he began to learn to play 
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the piano and the organ; and for 
thirty-six years he was a church 
organist. As an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Salem Oratorio Society, he 
did much to awaken and sustain 
musical interest in Salem. His 
musical ideals were of the highest. 
He organized and conducted a “Mo- 
zart Association” in Salem, for the 
study of the works of the great 
masters. He edited “Oliver’s Col- 
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lection of Sacred Music,” and, in 
conjunction with Dr. S. P. Tucker- 
man, “The National Lyre.” 

Little of Mr. Oliver’s work as a 
composer has met with wide recog- 
nition. The famous “Federal Street” 
is still found in the best modern col- 
lections and is likely to be cherished 
permanently for its simplicity and 
genuine inspiration. The tune “Mer- 
ton,” which he himself and many 
others regarded as equal, if not 
superior, to “Federal Street,” and 
which has been called a more intel- 
lectual work than the latter, has not 
won the same hold upon the Church. 
The hymn for which this tune was 
written was Philip Doddridge’s, “Ye 
golden lamps of heav’n farewell,” at 
that time a favor- 
ite, but whose 
florid and some- 
what turgid 
phraseology has 
since rendered it 
unpopular. The 
circumstances 
which led to the 
composition of 
the tune illustrate 
the —_— responsive- 
ness and mental 
alertness of the 
composer. Dr. 
Brazer, pastor of 
the North Church 
in Salem, of 
which Mr. Oliver 
was then acting 
as organist and 
choir director, one 
Sunday handed 
him Doddridge’s 
hymn to be sung as the closing hymn 
of the afternoon service. The tune to 
which it was set did not satisfy the 
sensitive chorister. During the ser- 
mon, as he sat repeating to himself 
the words of the hymn, an air which 
seemed to have been formed for it by 
some inspiring spirit was wafted to 
his ear. He at once wrote it out, 
with all the parts, and when the hymn 
was announced the choir sang it to 
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this beautiful tune, fresh from the 
heart of the leader of the choir. It 
is said that Dr. Brazer censured 
Mr. Oliver for not listening to the 
sermon, but it is doubtful whether 
the recording angel made a very 
heavy mark that day against his 
name. 

In 1883 Mr. Oliver’s musical attain- 
ments and achievements were recog- 
nized by Dartmouth College, which 
conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Music. Viewed simply 
as a musical career, that of Doctor 
Oliver was not one of notable distinc- 
tion, but when it is remembered 
that his love of music was culti- 
vated and indulged aside from his 
regular life-work, that music was his 
avocation, not his vocation, some- 
thing in which he engaged outside of 
his engrossing duties through his 
enthusiasm and devotion to it, his 
musical acquirements and service be- 
come subjects for admiration and 
emulation.* 

Henry K. Oliver was a man of very 
remarkable gifts and very broad and 
varied capacities. One 
who has known of him only 
as a musician is surprised 
to find that as a teacher he 
won a distinction which 
puts his name among those 
of the foremost educators 
of his day. Trained at Har- 
vard and Dartmouth, he 
came to Salem at the age 
of eighteen as usher in the 
Latin Grammar School. 
In 1827 he was appointed 
principal of the English 
High School. In 1830 he 
resigned, having built a 
private academy for boys, 
over which he presided for 
five years with great suc- 
cess. Moved by the need 


* Among the well-known tunes by General 
Oliver which still hold their place in church 
collections, in addition to ‘‘ Federal Street ’’ 
and ‘‘ Merton,” may be mentioned ‘‘ Chest- 


nut Street,” “‘ Harmony Grove,” ‘‘ Morn- 
ing _ Salisbury Plain,” ‘‘ Vesper,” 
“Walnut Grove,” ‘‘ Wendell,” ‘ Oak- 
land,” ‘‘ Walsingham,” and ‘‘ Beacon 
Street.” 


of a school for girls, he then changed 
his academy into a girls’ school, and 
continued teaching with undiminished 
success eight years longer, when he 
was summoned to the duties of 
public office. Twenty-four years of 
teaching would by reason of the 
length of service alone have 
entitled him to the name, by 
which he is still often spoken 
of in Salem, “Master” Oliver. But 
by a higher claim than that did he 
deserve the title. By universal testi- 
mony he was, in respect to scholar- 
ship, enthusiasm, and administrative 
talent, one of the ablest teachers 
New England has ever had. As a 
scholar he was master of the classics 
and of the sciences as well. As a 
teacher he inspired a warm love both 
for himself and for that which he 
taught. Alluding to his academy, 
one of the Salem papers said: “For 
the first time in any Salem school, if 
not for the first time in any school in 
the country, music was taught, and a 
regular course of gymnastic training 
with suitable apparatiis was provided. 
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A very complete set of philosophical, 
astronomical and chemical apparatus, 
costing upwards of $2,000, was pro- 
cured, which enabled him to supple- 
ment his oral and book instruction by 
actual illustrations.” It is doubtful 
whether in 1832 there were many 
teachers illustrating their instruction 
by scientific experiments. Another 
fact which indicates the quality of his 
work as a teacher is that the senior 
class in the English High School, 
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mind, his many-sidedness. It is fifty 
years since, and yet his character 
shines in our memory with undimin- 
ished brightness.” 

It seems at first thought a pity 
that Master Oliver should have 
permitted himself to be drawn 
away from this noble and _ loved 
vocation to accept the office of 
Adjutant General, tendered him by 
Governor Briggs in 1844. Yet this 
step was in obedience to the sum- 
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under his instruction, from 1827 
to 1830 computed all the solar 
eclipses of the 19th century between 
1831 and 1900, visible in the United 
States. With this progressiveness 
and this enthusiasm in acquiring and 
communicating knowledge was com- 
bined a moral uprightness and reli- 
gious earnestness which communi- 
cated themselves to his pupils and 
made them respect and reverence him 
as a man as well as a teacher. An 
old scholar of his wrote concerning 
him: “No man held his scholars more 
by his potency of nature, his fine 


mons of one of the unused capacities 
of his many-sided nature, and not the 
yielding to caprice or desire for fame. 
For in the four years during which he 
held this office he showed that the 
military talent which he had displayed 
in the Salem Light Infantry and as 
Colonel of the Sixth Regiment was 
real and valuable. In bringing the 
State militia into better condition and 
in raising and officering the regiment 
which Massachusetts sent out to serve 
in the Mexican War, he did the 
Commonwealth important service. 
We now come to another change 
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in Master Oliver’s occupation, quite 
as surprising as the first. “If the 
appointment of a teacher of a girls’ 
school to be adjutant general of a 
great state,” says his biographer, “if 
the preferring one then in civil life 
before all the older militia officers of 
that state and setting him over them, 
and if the complete success of this 
officer in his whole administration of 
the affairs committed to his charge 
seem like a leaf of a romance, hardly 
less strange is the next movement in 
the life of this extraordinary man, by 
which he who had never run a 
spindle or loom or handled a pound 
of cotton in any practical way, and 
who knew nothing more of a cotton 
mill than might be learned by walk- 
ing casually through one, was called 
to be superintendent of a cotton mill 
not yet in existence.” Such an ex- 
periment might seem to indicate poor 
judgment on the part of the directors 
of the “Atlantic Cotton Mills” of 
Lawrence in offering Mr. Oliver such 
a position and on _ his 
part in accepting it; but 
the outcome proved that 
it was anything but un- 
wise. 

Resigning his office as 
Adjutant-General, Mr. 
Oliver went to Lowell 
and at once set about the 
task of learning all about 
the production of cotton 


goods. After three 
months’ of _ industrial 
study he had acquired 


such a knowledge of the 
business as to be able to 
superintend the setting 
up of the machinery in 
the new mills in Law- 
rence, and in a short time 
was turning out as fine a 
grade of goods as could 
be found in the market. 
His keen understanding 
of character and_ his 
power of management 
enabled him to secure 
and to retain the best 
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help. Probably no_ superintendent 
ever took greater interest in those 
under his control or was more 
like a father and a brother to them. 
The following incident, which he 
himself relates, is an interesting illus- 
tration of this: 

“A girl had appropriated to her 
own use a piece of cloth from her 
loom, pinning it about her waist 
under her clothing, and it had _ be- 
come loosened and dropped upon the 
ground, as she with the rest of the 
help was leaving the mill-yard at 
evening. It was picked up by an 
overseer and brought with the girl to 
me, standing at the time on the mill- 
steps seeing the crowd go out. The 
poor girl trembling and mortified 
stood amid the shouts of laughter, 
doubtless anticipating some severity 
at my hands. Knowing that not she 
alone of all the weavers had done this 
kind of wrong, I waited awhile till 
silence ensued, and then holding up 
the piece of cloth, said, ‘Let her 
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THE ATLANTIC MILLS, 


among you who never did the like 
say how this girl shall be punished.’ 
Nobody spoke, but they all quietly 
walked away; and then, tossing the 
cloth to the offender, I said, ‘Go and 
sin no more.’ I have always thanked 
Him who first dealt with an offender 
thus that I remembered his example.” 

The school teacher as well as the 
man and the Christian spoke through 
the mill superintendent. 

This interest in the employees led 
him, with the consent of the directors, 
to establish a free library in the mill; 
also to secure the erection of bathing 
rooms for the use of the operatives— 
innovations which entitle him to a 
place among the earliest of our social 
reformers. Nor were these the only 
fruits of his zeal in behalf of others 
and of his love of the good and the 
beautiful. The mill-yard, instead of 
remaining as before,barren and deso- 
late, was under his care made to 
bloom with flowers; free seats were 
secured by him for the operatives in 
the churches; a lecture course, in 
which he himself lectured on astron- 
omy, was instituted. Lawrence com- 
mon contains a memorial of his 
public spirit in the fine trees planted 
under his direction as chairman of 
the first park committee. In the 
testimonial presented to him by the 
overseers of the Atlantic Mills are 
found among other equally high 
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commendations, these appreciative 
words: “It is well known throughout 
this community that all the public 
spirited enterprises of this city, and 
especially the establishment of the 
Oliver grammar and high school, 
have from the first received your 
hearty cooperation and _ beneficent 
donations. In our opinion it is but 
just to say our public schools owe 
their present flourishing conditionand 
standing mainly to your untiring 
interest and efforts in their behalf.” 
After all this service to the Com- 
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pany, the operatives, the community, 
his reward was a sudden and inex- 
plicable dismission from his position, 
all the more mysterious because it 
followed only a few months upon a 
flattering increase in his salary. Rev. 
Jesse H. Jones, from whom I have 
already quoted, and to whose admir- 
able sketch of General Oliver’s life, 
prepared for the seventeenth annual 
report of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor, I am princi- 
pally indebted, says that General 
Oliver could never find out the rea- 


owes a lesser but not an inconsider- 
able honor, as war treasurer. The 
amount of work and of responsibility 
which devolved upon him in this 
office is indicated by the fact that, 
while the department required but 
two clerks when he entered upon his 
duties, before the close of his term of 
service it was necessary to increase 
the number to thirty-two to attend to 
the increase of business caused by the 
war. In addition to his regular du- 
ties he acted as paymaster of the 
troops before they entered the Gov- 
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son of his discharge, but that it is 
now known to have been because he 
shrank from cutting down the wages 
of the operatives. He was thus an 
early sufferer in behalf of the labor 
cause, as well as one of its first and 
most disinterested promoters. 

We meet with General Oliver next, 
again in the service of the state, as 
treasurer of Massachusetts. He was 
elected to this office in 1860, after 
having served a year as Mayor of 
Lawrence and another year in the 
General Court. To John A. Andrew, 
as war governor, Massachusetts owes 
a debt of gratitude which she is proud 
to pay. To Henry K. Oliver she 


ernment service. He also, at the 
request of Governor Andrew, took 
charge of the bounty funds. At the 
close of his five years’ term of service 
he had received and paid out over 
155 millions of dollars. He went out 
of office with a list of services which 
required six octavo pages of a legis- 
lative document merely to mention in 
order. (House Doc’t No. 226, 1865.) 

It was a most fitting appointment 
which Governor Bullock made in 
September, 1867, when he selected 
General Oliver to look into the con- 
dition of factory children throughout 
the state. For this service his work 
as an educator and his experience as 
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a mill-superintendent 
alike fitted him. He at 
once went about the con- 
genial task with his cus- 
tomary enthusiasm and 
thoroughness, and _pre- 
pared two reports on the 
subject which revealed in 
a startling manner the 
prevailing violation of the 
laws relating to the em- 
ployment of minors. 
Upon the establishment 
of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor, two 
years later, he wds made 
its chief. It is not within 
my power, nor is this 
brief sketch of his life 
the favorable place, to 
present a careful estimate 
of the value of General 
Oliver’s work in this im- 
portant field. All that 
can be done here is to 
call attention to the fact that 
in this undertaking, as stated in the 
account of his life prepared for 
the Bureau, “he was the pioneer 
of all such work in the world.” 
It was by no accident that such was 
the case. 
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MR. OLIVER'S HOME AT LAWRENCE. 


To this task his sympathies and his 
training had both been leading him. 
It engaged his whole soul. So 
deeply indeed were his sympathies 
aroused in behalf of the laboring 
class, and so strong became his indig- 
nation against the tenement-house 
and other abuses which he found so 
flagrant, that his action again cost 
him his position. General Oliver 
seems never to have been a man of 
caution or “policy.” When he saw a 
thing that needed righting, he went 
about righting it, regardless of con- 
sequences. When he saw a wrong, 
he denounced it. There was a frank 
and soldierly fearlessness in him 
which came from the purity and in- 
tegrity of his heart. This fearless 
and truth-loving disposition led him 
to speech and action at times when 
most men would have been silent and 
submissive. At one time he was 
present at a town meeting in Law- 
rence at which an attempt was made 
to prevent voters from reaching the 
ballot-box. This proceeding aroused 
his righteous anger, and leaping upon 
the shoulders of the crowd he made 
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his way forward, leaving the skirts of 
his coat in the hands of one who 
attempted to stop his progress, and 
deposited his ballot in the box, to the 
consternation of the obstructionists. 
It was this same ardent defense of the 
right and of the cause of the under 
man which doubtless led to his con- 
demnation the second time by men of 
wealth and conservatism. Whether 
his state- 
ments or 
actions 
were at any 
time hasty 
and ill-ad- 
vised or 
not,—and 
there is no 
evidence at 
hand that 
they were, 
—he was 
certainly 
prompted 
through- 
out by a 
spirit of dis- 
interested 
unselfish- 
ness. 

Short as 
was his 
period of 
service in 
the Labor 
Bureau, it 
will be 
found, ] 
think, that 
he put a 
degree of intelligence, experi- 
ence and zeal into the task en- 
trusted to him which are bound 
to meet with much wider ac- 
knowledgment when the history of 
Labor is fully written. In a speech 
that he made in Lawrence upon the 
occasion of the celebration of the 
enactment of the ten-hour law, Gen- 
eral Oliver closed with these words: 
“A celebrated Queen of England 
once said that if her heart was opened 
after her death, on it would be found 








From a painting by his granddaughter. 


the word, ‘Calais.’ Lord Ashley, 
now Earl of Shaftesbury, said that 
upon his heart would be found the 
words, ‘Lancashire operatives.’ If 
my heart could be seen under similar 
conditions, upon it would be found 
the words, ‘Factory children.’ ” 

It would be supposed that now, at 
the age of seventy-three, this man of 
many labors would choose to give 

the re- 
(mainder of 
‘his days to 
rest and the 
enjoyment 
of his home 
and of 
music. But 
not yet was 
his love of 
activity ex- 
hausted. 
After his re- 
turn from 
the Centen- 
nial Expo- 
bation, 
where he 
acted as 
one of the 
judges, be- 
ing as- 
signed to 
the group 
devoted to 
“Instru- 
ments of 
Precision,” 
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called upon 
by his own 
city to serve as its mayor. With his 
old-time readiness at the call of duty, 
he accepted, and was reelected mayor 
of Salem three times, serving the city 
most devotedly and acceptably— 
giving especial care and attention to 
the schools. At the end of his 
fourth year he declined the re- 
nomination tendered him and, having 
reached the ripe age of eighty, with- 
drew from public life and spent the 
remaining four years of his life in 
the peaceful pleasures of a happy old 
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age. His death occurred on the 
evening of August 12, 1885. 

As one would infer from the 
amount and variety of the work he 
accomplished, General Oliver was a 
man of splendid physical powers, 
erect, alert, strong. His mind 
showed the same _ characteristics. 
There was a harmony within the 
man, a responsiveness, a musical 
quality, which found expression not 
only when he sat down at the piano 
or the organ, but in all his acts and 
words. Socially he was possessed of 
rare attractiveness. Reminiscences 
of his humor, which was one of his 
choicest gifts, are often met with in 
Salem. “You and I went to school 
together” was one of the pleasantries 
with which he used to address his 
pupils in after years. During his 
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upon their children by well-mean- 
ing parents. “What!” said Master 
Oliver, glancing up at him with sur- 
prise, “do you all sleep in the same 
bed?” At a certain concert at which 
he was presiding in Lawrence, he 
announced as the last number a 
selection by “The Three Bell(e)s of 
Lawrence.” While the audience was 
waiting impatiently to see who these 
three belles might be,the nine o’clock 
factory bells began to ring, and the 
audience good-naturedly dispersed. 
All his contact with others was 
warmed and illuminated, in the lan- 
guage of one of his friends, by his 
“vivacity of manner, his wit and 
humor, his merry tales, and his 
treasures of knowledge.” 

The name and memory of Henry 
K. Oliver should be gratefully per- 
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teaching days, when he was tak- 
ing the names of the new scholars at 
the opening of the term, a certain 
boy gave as his name one of those 
long combinations sometimes inflicted 
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petuated by the cities in which he 
lived, the state which he served, 
and the friends of the causes 
which he so generously promoted. 
When his success in all of the pur- 
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suits to which he gave his life is 
considered his record is seen to be an 
extraordinary one. As a teacher he 
has been, not inaptly, compared with 
Mark Hopkins. As a public servant 
and man of affairs he was most effi- 
cient, and accomplished most impor- 
tant results. As a musician he did 


much to promote the love of music 
and to elevate musical taste, and was 
the composer of works which the 
American people love and will not 
let die. As a social reformer he was 
one of the earliest, the bravest, and 
the wisest. And as a man he was 
noble, loving, pure. 





THE COST. 


By Mabel A. Carpenter. 


Two men were sorely tried; 


+ a struggle fierce and long 


The vanquished one went forth with song; 
The victor gasped—and died. 








OLD WHALERS— NEW BEDFORD. 


By Arthur Cleveland Hall. 


ESIDE the wharves the great ships lie at rest, 
And over all the moonlight shimmers down, 
Upon the roof-tops of the sleeping town, 

Upon the harbor’s calm, unrippled breast. 

How still they sleep, these mighty hulls, divest 
Of all their pride of beauty and renown! 

Bare are the giant spars men used to crown 

With billowy sails, the billowy blue to best. 

They seem like old Germanic warrior kings, 
Heartsick of bitter triumph, restless strife, 
Retired at length to calm monastic life 

And the sweet peace which pure religion brings; 
Yet even in prayer stern sounds of war are rife, 

And through their dreams the martial music rings. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS SAITH TO 


THE NATIONS. 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 





HRISTMAS _ has 
been speaking to the 
world for nearly 
nineteen hundred 
years. Only once 
did the heavenly 
host in multitude ap- 

pear overhead saying, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men”; but that utterance 
has been caught up and repeated, in 
both speech and song, in all the years 
since that night by an ever increasing 

number of voices,—thousands, mil- 
lions, tens of millions. Nothing ever 
put into human speech has been re- 
peated oftener or emphasized with 
greater frequency and solemnity, un- 
less perhaps it be the prayer, “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.” And what 
after all is this prayer but the Christ- 
mas utterance saying itself in another 
form? The Christmas truth has gone 
everywhere. “There is no speech 
nor language where its voice is not 
heard. Its line is gone out through 
all the earth, and its words to the end 
of the world.” 

But not in word and song only has 
the Christmas spirit spoken. In all 
the civilized nations, great and small, 
Christmas has created itself into an 
institution,— permanent, __ beautiful, 
instructive. It speaks by time and 
custom, by sign and richly suggestive 
emblem,—by blazing Yule log, by 
laden tree, and the inexhaustible gifts 
of that mysterious Saint who is as 
omnipresent in the world of Christian 
children as the good Lord of heaven 
himself. 

How much of real peace and happi- 
ness the truth of the Christmas story 
has produced in the world it would be 
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impossible to say. From one point 
of view it has done much. It has 
created happy homes, a multitude of 
them, where peace reigns all the year 
round. In the way of social peace 
also it has done not a little. It has 
created orderly Christian communi- 
ties where “brethren dwell together in 
unity” and seek to promote each 
other’s good. At the enchantment 
of its song men and societies have 
laid down their arms of discord and 
contention and lost the sense of 
hatred out of their hearts. Even 
along these lines, however, none too 
much glory has been brought to God 
on high by the condition of things 
below on the earth. 

When we pass to the wider view 
and look at those great societies 
called nations, it must frankly be con- 
fessed that the voice of Christmas is 
still largely as “the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness.” Something, of 
course, has been accomplished here, 
too. I would not underestimate the 
changed and rapidly changing rela- 
tions of the nations for the better. It 
is my pleasure often to dwell upon 
this and to interpret it as a prophecy 
of a great fulfillment of historic move- 
ments soon to be accomplished. 
But you have to look below to find 
this encouragement. It is not much 
on the surface. It is the comparison 
of what has been accomplished, en- 
couraging enough in itself, with what 
ought to have been, and with what is, 
on the whole, the present condition of 
things, that brings the dishearten- 
ment. After all these years of the 
multitudinous utterance of the great 
Christmas truth since the advent of 
him whom the civilized nations call 
their Lord and Master, peace ought 
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to be reigning on earth everywhere; 

what the great dramatist said of a 

brief period of English history ought 

now to be true universally and for- 

ever: 

‘* Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrin- 
kled front.” 


But has the grim old fighter done us 
this favor? Not he! Though he 
does not stamp so often with his cruel 
giant foot nor smite with fistic bru- 
tality as he once did, yet the wrinkles 
in his front are, if possible, deeper 
than ever and his gleaming sword is 
sharp with an edge it never carried 
before. 

In view of what the great nations of 
the earth profess to be, and of the 
teaching which has pervaded their 
national life through the many cen- 
turies of their existence, their attitude 
toward one another is simply appall- 
ing. It is difficult to look at it and 
believe that the human race has any 
claim to be called either rational or 
moral. They claim to be Christian 
nations. Their rulers make solemn 
profession of the faith of the Christ. 
The Bible is the book of their com- 
mon respect. They kiss its covers 
and make oath over its righteous and 
peaceful pages. They pronounce 
with seeming reverence the name of 
the Prince of Peace. They talk of 
peace in private and in public, and 
profess to desire it, each of them, 
above all earthly things. But “the 
way of peace have they not known.” 
The secret of its possession “they 
have hidden from their eyes.” The 
citizens of these nations and their 
governments and representative legis- 
lators act as if they believed that the 
way of hate is the way to peace; that 
jealousy and envy are the cure of like 
dispositions in their rivals. They 
build massive fortifications against 
one another. They make huge dyna- 
mite guns fit to blow the heart out of 
the very earth. They collect great 
armies of the best of their sons, drill 
the manly will out of them, make 
them into huge fighting machines, 


and arm them with all the implements 
of wrath and destruction which in- 
ventive genius can devise. They 
build hundreds of immense war ships 
and prowl threateningly about the 
sea with them. To do all these 
things they rob their populations of 
the fruit of their labors and put the 
burden of vast debts on the backs not 
only of those now living but of their 
children’s children. How much real 
love for one another is there or can 
there be in nations which can delib- 
erately and calculatingly keep up 
such an attitude toward one another? 
But Christian nations are under as 
solemn obligations to love one an- 
other as are Christian individuals. 
Without international love, manifest- 
ing itself in appropriate deeds, there 
can never be peace on earth. Armed 
peace is not peace; it is simply re- 
strained hatred, which is not im- 
proved in the least in character by 
the restraint. Peace does not grow 
in fortifications. You cannot shoot 
it from the cannon’s mouth, nor 
breathe it out in the dynamite blast, 
nor carry it over the ocean in tur- 
reted men-of-war. 

Why should nations bearing such 
an attitude toward one anothér be 
expected to codperate in doing a 
simple act of Christian kindness, like 
the relief of stricken Armenia? They 
cannot do it; and the Turk, who is in 
part their creature, protected on his 
diabolical throne by their mutual 
hatreds, their ambitions and _ their 
cordon of warships, knows that they 
cannot do it. Their spirit and his are 
too much akin! This is the unvar- 
nished truth as to the cause of the 
permission of that horrible phenom- 
enon in the East, at which all good 
people have gazed in indignant but 
helpless amazement for a long twelve- 
month—a Christian people hunted 
down and butchered by the tens of 
thousands, with half a dozen great 
powers professedly Christian looking 
unconcernedly on, with five millions 
of soldiers and nearly a thousand war 
vessels at their command! 
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The spirit of Christmas, which will 
soon bring us again the message, 
“peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men,” what, in sooth, does it bid us 
write to these nations? That all this 
attitude is monstrously wicked and 
unworthy; that they ought to repent 
of it, with tears of sincere shame, and 
abandon it at once and forever; that 
they dismantle their fortifications and 
cease building warships; that they 
stop conscripting and equipping 
armies; that they lay not the burden 
of another farthing of the tax of death 
on their crushed and groaning popu- 
lations; that they begin at once to 
“bring forth fruit meet for repent- 
ance,” in aiding one another in the 
promotion of all the arts of spiritual, 
intellectual, civil, social and indus- 
trial life. If these great and mighty 
nations would listen to the Christmas 
voice, humble themselves in sackcloth 
and ashes, and then follow the course 
here indicated,—the only conceiv- 
able rational and Christian course,— 
peace would spring up in a night all 
over Europe; nihilism and anarchism 
would die in a day; the Viceroy of 
China might then travel about 
Europe and not feel it necessary to 
take his coffin with him, from fear of 
assassination at any step of his prog- 
ress; and even the Czar of all the 
Russias could cross the English 
Channel without having to make the 
trip between two frowning lines of 
warships, and ride through the streets 
of Paris without the protection of a 
double line of soldiers and police on 
each side. But so long as the old 
spirit remains and the old attitude is 
maintained, the nations must pay the 
penalty of their folly and wickedness, 
not only in money but in fear, degra- 
dation and shame. 

Equally wrong is the attitude of 
each of the nations towards itself. 
Indeed, this is the cause of their 
monstrously inhuman attitude to- 
ward one another. The supreme law 
of the Christian life is self-denial, or 
rather the forgetting of self, in conse- 
cration to the good of others. Chris- 
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tianity on its manward side is nothing 
more nor less than a complete and 
perpetual ministry of love. This is 
its “wisdom, its righteousness, its 
sanctification, its redemption.” If 
Paul was right when he said that love 
is above all other ‘spiritual qualities; 
if Jesus was right when, in example, 
He died for the world, and, in precept, 
declared the law of His kingdom to be 
love within and without, blessing for 
cursing, well-doing for ill-doing, a 
service of love as impartial and all- 
pervasive as the beaming sun and the 
falling rain,—if this be true, then the 
nations, which are simply groups of 
individuals, under the same bonds to 
duty, are all astray. They are selfish 
and proud and sensitive. They prate 
of trampled rights and offended 
honor, of insult and retaliation, and 
they never forgive a transgression or 
ask pardon for a wrong which they 
have done unless a “demand” is made 
upon them. They seek each to ex- 
tend their territory wherever weak- 
ness permits them to enter, or wher- 
ever there remains an wungrabbed 
corner of the world. They are 
ashamed of no pretext which will get 
themselves in and the others out. 
Each seeks to build up its own com- 
merce, its own wealth and power, its 
own glory and fame, at no matter 
what expense to other nations, rather 
rejoicing if others go down while it 
goes up. To each its own citizens 
are Greeks, all others barbarians; its 
own flag the symbol of all that is right 
and honorable, all other flags objects 
of contempt, distike and suspicion. 
It is this narrow, exclusive, unchris- 
tian spirit of self-seeking and self- 
esteem which is back of the huge 
war preparations which cloud and 
disturb the earth to-day. It is the 
cause of those periodic outbursts of 
war-talk and newspaper scares which 
continue to disgrace our civilization. 
It is our clue to the inhuman treat- 
ment of weak native races by the 
strong “civilized” powers. It dictates 
the colonial policies of the foremost 
“Christian” nations which are for- 
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ever quarreling in “the backwoods” 
of the world. 

It is this spirit which constitutes 
“patriotism” as now generally con- 
ceived,—a selfish, barbarous senti- 
ment, which we blind ourselves into 
believing a holy and unselfish thing, 
by transferring, often unconsciously, 
our personal ambitions, ignoble aspi- 
rations and deep-seated selfishness to 
that collective personality called the 
nation, our nation. We thus _per- 
suade ourselves that we are loving, 
living for and ready to die for an- 
other, when in reality it is ourselves 
whom we are blindly worshiping 
and shouting for under an impersonal 
form. In this delusion lies the cause 
of that noisy, unreasoning enthusiasm 
which is nearly always awakened 
when there is impassioned talk of 
“patriotism.” This sentiment has 
always been and will always be, so 
long as it survives, the fruitful source 
of aggression, injustice, irritation and 
misunderstanding between the na- 
tions. The selfish activity of a nation 
towards other nations, inspired and 
led on by this “patriotism,” is often 
strangely cold and _ conscienceless. 
It is practically always on a lower 
moral plane than that of the individ- 
ual citizens, because both the people 
and the rulers and leaders of state 
policy hide behind the impersonality 
of the nation. They are responsible 
only indirectly, and in their public 
capacity are freed from the restraints 
surrounding individuals in their social 
and civil life where responsibility is 
direct and personal. Thus a body of 
individuals in their national capacity 
and acting through their chosen lead- 
ers will do without remorse and even 
with gratulation what they would 
never forgive themselves for doing, 
and certainly never would be for- 
given for doing as private citizens. 
Of the exceptions to this rule, where 
unusually conscientious and strong 
men are at the head of affairs, it is 
needless to speak. 

The strongest, truest, wisest word 
uttered in Europe during the past 


twelve months was that of Count Tol- 
stoi touching this sentiment, in his 
letter to a friend in England, pub- 
lished in the London Chronicle. In 
this he declared, as he had often pre- 
viously declared, the absolute incom- 
patibility of “patriotism” with the 
teachings of Christ, and the present 
state of Europe to be its natural and 
inevitable product. Those who have 
criticised Tolstoi and endeavored to 
rescue their idol from the clutches of 
his criticism have failed to notice that 
he was not talking about some ideal 
or possible patriotism, but of that 
which has been under his constant 
observation for fifty years, the only 
kind which he has ever seen in actual 
manifestation. Ifthe Count had been 
a citizen of this country, he might 
have modified his word with some 
qualifying term, though much of what 
he wrote is just as true of our self- 
ward national attitude as of any 
other country. It is absolutely true 
of a considerable section of our peo- 
ple who talk loudly of Monroe Doc- 
trines, of “our rights and interests,” 
and pray the God of peace “to help us 
to be quick to resent any insult offered 
our nation.” Tolstoi is not such an 
imbecile as not to know that there 
may be a love of country entirely 
compatible with Christ’s teachings 
and even demanded by them. He 
himself loves Russia and is doing his 
best to open her eyes to the false 
sentiment and the iniquitous spirit 
which make her the by-word and the 
dread of the earth. He loves all her 
people, peasantry and highborn, and 
is seeking by example and precept to 
create among them a new spirit which 
shall ultimately renovate his country’s 
politics and policies and make her a 
Christian member of the family of 
nations. But while he is diligently 
sowing the seeds of this new order of 
sentiment, which many well-meaning 
people talk about but do little or 
nothing to realize, what can he do but 
smite unsparingly and without quali- 
fication, with the weapons of truth, 
that “patriotism,” the only sentiment 
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as yet ever called by this name, which 
makes Europe an armed camp, costs 
her people two thousand million dol- 
lars a year, and threatens every mo- 
ment to engulf her in blood and deso- 
lation. 

The power of this great Russian 
teacher lies in the fact that he has 
gone straight to the root of the 
trouble. In details he may be wrong, 
but in principle he is absolutely right. 
The nations can never have substan- 
tial and lasting peace, and consequent 
prosperity in healthful and helpful 
cooperation, until this false sentiment 
is stripped of its self-donned garb of 
sanctity, exposed in all its deformity, 
and driven out of national and inter- 
national society. Berlin Treaties, 
3russels Agreements and Cyprus 
Conventions will be at best but tem- 
porary shifts, until there is a new 
order of thought and feeling behind 
them. New pretexts for self-ag- 
grandizement will be constantly reap- 
pearing which will render them either 
dead letters or sources of positive 
mischief, as the Cyprus Convention 
now is. Armed peace will bristle 
more and more with deadly steel; 
taxes will mount higher and higher; 
the populations will groan louder and 
louder under the blows of the dread- 
ful scourge; Turkish or other com- 
plications will not cease to puzzle the 
wits and exhaust the patience of 
statesmen and diplomats; unless love 
of country among all peoples shall 
cease to be a disguised and exag- 
gerated selfishness, seeking always its 
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own ends in cool disregard of others, 
and shall be transformed into a senti- 
ment at once more Christian and 
more human,—a sentiment growing 
out of the divine principle that he 
serves and glorifies himself best who 
loves and helps others most. The 
reign of love, “not as an amiable 
quality only, but as a mighty force,” 
must be established before there can 
be a real reign of justice and law. 
The problem of this transformation 
of sentiment among people of differ- 
ent nationalities, where the old 
hatreds and grudges linger, is the 
problem of problems of our time. 
On its solution hang the dispositions 
of all our distracting world-problems. 
For international animosities send 
the roots of their baleful influence 
down into the political and social life 
of every people. At the solution of 
this momentous problem every man 
of goodwill should work unceasingly, 
beginning at his own heart and going 
out thence to his neighborhood, his 
country and the world. With this 
changed sentiment disarmament will 
come of its own accord by a process 
of natural decay, and the nations will 
find no difficulty in arranging all 
their differences in a friendly way, 
because their misunderstandings will 
cease to be quarrels and will go natu- 
rally to the bar of reason for adjust- 
ment. 

_ This is the message which the 
Spirit of Christmas has always been 
uttering to the nations and will con- 
tinue to utter until they hear. 
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MONG the many 

changes which the 
social evolution of 
the century has 
brought about, 
those relating to the 
bringing up and ed- 
ucation of children are particularly 
striking. In part, no doubt, this re- 
sults from the changed circumstances 
of parents, and from the fact that edu- 
cation one hundred years agowas not 
such in many cases, as to give parents 
broad views of the intellectual needs 
of children. A great majority of New 
Englanders were then farmers. 
Towns were few, villages small, books 
were scarce and dear, schools were 
poor. We must beware, however, of 
drawing the picture in too dark 
colors; for alongside the large farm- 
ing population existed a smaller but 
still relatively numerous and very in- 
fluential class of professional men 
who are called by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams the “country gentry,” and who 
he says ruled Massachusetts until 
1825. The existence of classes was 
not wholly a thing of the past. It is 
to this class that we must look for the 
true prototypes of the educated peo- 
ple of to-day. In the rearing of their 
children we shall find the application 
of what were then esteemed the best 
principles, and we shall be enabled 
in noting the parental and scholastic 
training of that day to see the dif- 
ferences which exist between them and 
families of similar training of our 
own time. 

The family of which I write was 
that of Judge L , Who was in 1811 
one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas for western Massa- 
chusetts. He was the son of a clergy- 
man, and both father and son were 
graduates of Yale College. After 
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graduation Mr. L studied law, 
married a daughter of the president of 
Yale College, and settled in Green- 
field, Massachusetts. One of Mrs. 
L ’s sisters was the first wife of 
Dr. Abiel Holmes of Cambridge, the 
father of Oliver Wendeil Holmes; 
and though she died soon after mar- 
riage,and Dr. Holmes married again, 
the intimacy between the families was 
very great,and never broken so long as 
the children of Dr. Holmes and Judge 
L lived. Another sister was 
the wife of Rev. Caleb Gannett, who 
was long steward of Harvard College. 
She, too, died young, but her son, the 
late Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, was an 
especial object of Mrs. L ’s affec- 
tion. She constantly alludes to him in 
her letters in the most tender terms. 
Through these connections in Cam- 
bridge and their mother’s numerous 
friends in New Haven, the children of 
the family enjoyed frequent oppor- 
tunities of visiting and mingling in the 
society of the two chief college towns 
of the country. 

Directly after his marriage Judge 
L—— built a house, still standing, in 
which he lived until his death, and 
which was occupied by some members 
of his family until the death of the last 
of his children in 1878. It was a spa- 
cious mansion, of the old colonial 
type, two stories in height. It stood 
some distance back from and above 
the street, and a broad walk led up to 
a door in the middle of the house, 
giving access to a wide hall running 
through to the rear and opening tliere 
by another door into a beautiful ex- 
panse of garden and orchard behind. 
On either side of the main part of the 
house, was a one story wing, gable- 
roofed and presenting its gable to the 
street. These were connected with 
the main body of the house by corri- 
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dors lighted by arched windows, from 
which staircases led to chambers in 
the upper part of each wing. The 
north wing contained the kitchen and 
extended behind into back rooms and 
woodsheds. The chambers overhead 
were primarily intended for servants, 
though sufficiently commodious to be 
otherwise used in case of need. The 
south wing contained the Judge’s of- 
fice, and the chambers above were oc- 
cupied by the law students whom he 
received. The house was familiarly 
called “Social Villa” by the family and 
their friends; and here parents and 
children entertained in great hospi- 
tality, and kept open house. 

Mrs. L——’s father had two 
old black servants long in his ser- 
vice—“Newport,” a man whom 
he had owned as a slave, and 
had named from the city where 
he lived when he bought him, 
and “Nabby,” Newport’s wife. New- 
port had long since been freed, but 
continued in his master’s service until 
the latter’s death. When her father 
died, Mrs. L felt it to be her duty 
to provide for these now aged ser- 
vants, and brought them to Green- 
field; but they soon returned to New 
Haven, for Newport felt that he could 
not live so far from the college with 
which he felt that he had long sus- 
tained official relations, as the servant 
ofits president. As long as they lived 
Mrs. L continued to keep a 
watchful eye upon them. An old 
colored cook, Eliza, presided for 
many years in the L—— kitchen; 
and Jim, a man servant, is frequently 
mentioned in the family letters. A 
colored nurse, Vincy, is often affec- 
tionately mentioned. 

The family consisted of Judge and 
Mrs. L , four daughters and one 
son. When the children were of a 
suitable age to travel with their father, 
they were his constant companions 
when he went to “hold court” in the 
different towns of his circuit. This 
brought them into contact with many 
families through Massachusetts of 
similar education and tastes to their 
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own, and kept them from the dullness 
and narrowness which is apt to ac- 
company country life. 

Greenfield contained in 1800 about 
twelve hundred people. We are told 
that the place contained many fine 
houses, and that more business was 
transacted there than at any other 
town in the county. 

The family shopping was mostly 
done in Boston, where they frequently 
went, Mrs. L buying Canton 
crépe by the piece for her young 
daughters’ dresses. One is preserved 
to the present day, of robin’s-egg 
blue, still lovely in color and pic- 
turesque in design, with its full skirt, 
short waist, low neck and_ short 
sleeves. One of the children at the 
age of twelve went to a party in a 
corn-colored silk, and was put upon a 
table before going, to be admired by 
her family, before her escort arrived. 
It was a great treat to be allowed to 
put on the wedding dress of an aunt, 
which was kept in the house, a rose- 
colored silk, with slippers, to match, 
having long pointed toes. One of the 
children remembered having a very 
fine gown of silk and wool, called 
“Caroline plaid,” from the Queen of 
England who was then in great 
trouble and much pitied by the people. 
A hat to correspond was considered 
desirable, and so the girl was taken to 
Boston to purchase it, a ride of a hun- 
dred miles, in an uncovered sleigh. 
On reaching her destination she was 
taken to the “Marlborough Hotel”; 
and a lovely hat was purchased, with 
a gold lace band, and tassels and 
plumes—in which the chambermaid 
assisted her to array herself, as she was 
invited out “to tea.” She also had a 
“gold-colored seal-skin tippet,” rare 
in those days, and beautiful in color. 
The children received their first teach- 
ing at home from their parents, and 
learned their letters from the “New 
England Primer,” imbibing as well its 
moral teachings. The children’s liter- 
ature of that period is of special in- 
terest. We see the “Tom Thumb’s 
play book. To teach children their 
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Letters, as soon as they can speak. 
Being a new and pleasant Method to 
Allure Little Ones in the first prin- 
ciples of Learning. Price only 2 
pence.” 

They also had “The Sisters Gift, or 
the Naughty Boy reformed,” contain- 
ing a frontispiece in which is depicted 
a lady dressed in the height of fashion, 
leading a dog, and beneath is written: 
“Miss Allworthy going abroad to buy 
each of her good little Brothers and 
Sisters a book for a present. What 
a fine thing it is to be good and have 
everybody love us.” 

Then there was the “Juvenile Bi- 
ographer, Containing the lives of little 
Masters and Misses, including a va- 
riety of Good and Bad Characters,— 
Miss Betsey Allgood, Master Sammy 
Careful, Master Isaac Curious, Mas- 
ter Billy Bashful.” 

Every little girl had to work a 
“sampler.” Those in the L family 
consisted of a half yard of canvas, with 
the alphabet at the top; first capital 
letters, then numbers from I to I0, 
then the date 1813, then small letters, 
and all around them a green vine and 
pink roses. Underneath was the 
motto: “Beauty and wit will die, 
learning will vanish away, and all the 
arts of life soon be forgotten, but vir- 
tue will remain forever.” Then there 
are two white silk roosters with long 
black silk tails, two big blue and red 
roses, trees, flowers, baskets, yel- 
low birds, and a couple of black silk 
dogs, all worked with ancient sewing 
silk and considered of great value. 

There was a strong prejudice in the 
family against the theatre, and though 
the children often begged to see a 
play, when they were in Boston, it was 
a pleasure never granted them. Fi- 
nally a cousin who lived near them 
was taken to the theatre and saw a 
play about Annot Lyle and her lover 
Sir Dugald Dalgetty, undoubtedly a 
confused reference to Scott’s “Legend 
of Montrose” which appeared about 
that time. The child was so delighted 
that she collected her playmates and 
gave theatricals. A colored nurse 
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served for the orchestra, a high secre- 
tary with turret-shaped decorations 
and a tall brass clock for the tower 
and battlements, over which Annot 
Lyle looked down upon her lover who 
was planning her escape. One night 
the parents came in as Annot Lyle 
was descending on a clothesline lad- 
der, and the children were warned to 
undertake no more dramatic per- 
formances. 

The family were in their religious 
opinions of a pronounced Calvinistic 
type, rendered stronger doubtless by 
the fact that just at this time the Con- 
gregational Church of Massachusetts 
parted into the Unitarian and “Ortho- 
dox” divisions, and feelings in such 
matters ran very high. Their Calvin- 
ism, however, did not preclude social 
gayety and dancing, though as Has 
been said the theatre was excluded. 
The piano in the Judge’s family was 
the first one ever seen in Greenfield— 
and the only one for many years. It 
was made in London, and in appear- 
ance and shape resembled the grand 
piano of the present day. It had two 
banks of keys, piano and_harpsi- 
chord. Great attention was paid to 
music, and also to drawing and paint- 
ing, and ease and grace of manner 
were assiduously cultivated. Mrs. 
L herself had most graceful and 
dignified manners, was very beautiful, 
and in later life always wore white in 
the house. 

At nine or ten years of age the chil- 
dren were sent to neighboring towns 
to school, where they could have the 
best advantages then procurable. 
Deerfield, four miles away, was the 
seat of one of the first academies in the 
country; and when the children at- 
tended school there they were sent for 
on Friday to spend Sundays at home. 
Although it was a school for both boys 
and girls, according to the by-laws 
pupils of different sexes were not al- 
lowed to meet upon the grounds or 
within the walls of the Academy ex- 
cept at meals and prayers, nor walk, 
ride or visit together, under penalty 
of one dollar. No playing cards, 
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backgammon or checkers were al- 
lowed in the building, under fine of 
one dollar. A close fence kept boys 
and girls apart. There were separate 
entrances, and separate schoolrooms. 
Morning prayers were at five o’clock, 
or as soon as it was light enough to 
read. A fine of four cents for absence 
and two cents for being tardy was the 
rule. Study hour began one hour 
after prayers. School was from half- 
past eight until twelve, and from half- 
past one until five. The building was 
three stories in height and contained 
twenty-two rooms, besides “school, 
dining, and philosophy rooms.” The 
studies pursued were natural history, 
natural philosophy and logic, as well 
as geography, history, higher mathe- 
matics, Latin and French. The site 
of Deerfield was very fine—a terrace 
bordered by meadows; but the roads 
were exposed to the serious drawback 
of a deluge from the river when the 
waters were high; and many were the 
dangers and trials suffered in the 
Mrs. 


journeying to and from school. 
L once writes: 

“Last Thursday Mary and myself 
took the chaise, and went over to 


Deerfield. We just reached the foot 
of clay hill safe. After we left home 
your Papa was informed that the hill 
was almost impassable and danger- 
ous. He got a man and went to meet 
us, fearing I could not get up safely. 
I returned at three o’clock P. M. I 
rode until I got completely into the 
mire up to the horse’s knees. Luckily 
a man was going up afoot, and Her- 
cules-like he hoisted us out. The 
next day we went again, and let a 
man lead the horse down and up.” 
And again she writes to one of her 
daughters who is in Cambridge visit- 
ing: “Your Papa would have gone 
for you before had it been possible. 
Intolerably bad roads, and danger- 
ous; pressure of business; Supreme 
Court next week, also Jonathan’s 
quarter ends next week. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, he has concluded to go 
for you week after next. He will not 
be able to spend two hours in Cam- 


. 
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bridge, so you must be at your Uncle 

’s from this until your Papa 
comes for you. Your Papa went early 
this morning to Charlemont,—Pro- 
bate Court there to-day. Thursday of 
this week Probate Court calls him to 
Wendel town. Your Papa would not 
trust your life in the stage. It is a 
very unsafe and improper conveyance 
for Young Ladies. Many have been 
the accidents, many the cripples made 
by accidents in those Vehicles. As 
soon as your Papa can, you may be 
sure he will go or send for you.” 

Previous to 1809 mail was brought 
to Greenfield once a week on horse- 
back. In 1810 a covered carriage 
was used, and in 1817 mail was carried 
every other day between Boston and 
Albany. 

The only son of the family, and 
naturally the especial pride, was sent 
to Westfield Academy, at the age of 
twelve. It was too far for him to 
come home for Sundays, as had been 
the case with his older sisters at Deer- 
field, and the poor little lad suffered 
sadly from homesickness, as his let- 
ters pathetically show. He says: 

“Dear and honored Father: I have 
been to school all the time since you 
left town except twice, that I got ex- 
cused on account of headache. I am 
very much pleased with my boarding 
place, also with my instructor. I 
wish you would bring me down 
Jenkins art of writing. I stand 
greatly in need of a bottle of ink, as 
you can see by my letter to Sarah. I 
have been to school all day, and I 
know not of a day that I have worked 
so hard, with so little compensation. 
For I have studied all day as hard as 
I could study, and have indeed got a 
lesson, but I am sure that if I had been 
in a room by myself I could almost 
have doubled it. There is a cypher- 
ing school to be set up here, but will 
keep only in the evenings, and as I 
have nothing particular to do in the 
evenings (there being no library in 
the Academy) I should like to go very 
well, if you and Mama approve of it. 
I was disappointed this morning, in 
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not finding a letter in the Post-office, 
and I shall not take any comfort until 
I have one. I have nothing more to 
write now, but that I am greatly in 
want of employment, and when I 
have leisure for reflection I am very 
unhappy. Your dutiful and affec- 
tionate son, 
| 


“Dear Sister Mary: I shall con- 
tinue my journal in a letter to you, for 
I write every spare moment. I have 
spent an evening at Mr. ’s. And 
last evening George and I made mo- 
lasses candy. Tell Eliza I wish she 
could have a bite. I will give you an 
account of the way the school is 
divided, with respect to speaking and 
writing composition. Those schol- 
ars whose names begin with A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, etc., speak the second 
Wednesday after the beginning of the 
quarter, and the rest of the scholars 
carry in composition. As my name 
begins with L, I must carry in compo- 
sition, and I have written a short one. 
This afternoon we did not go into the 
schoolroom at all, but had a fire made 
in the hall, and benches placed, and 
when the bell rung we took our seats 
there. When the Preceptor entered, 
we all rose up, then each read; we 
stand up until he tells us what are our 
faults in reading, and then we spell. 
After this the first division speak on 
the stage, then the second division 
hand their compositions to the Pre- 
ceptor, then the Preceptor reads a 
portion of the Scriptures—and he 
talked to us about the great things of 
religion—and then the school was 
closed with prayer. I wrote a long 
letter to friend A. which I mean to 
send him by Papa, who said he should 
call to see me on his way to court at 
Springfield. I expect him next Mon- 
day, and shall be very much disap- 
pointed if he does not come. I am in 
hopes to get into Virgil next week. 
I have been to school just twenty 
days, and in that time have got the 
Latin Grammar fairly at my tongue’s 
end; beside 23 pages in the Latin 





primer. I have to get my lessons very 
differently from what I did at home, 
for if there is a word wrong the lesson 
has to be got over again. Tell Papa 
I wish him to bring me Porteus’ Evi- 
dences, for we have to get a lesson 
in that once every week. 
5. de 


Jonathan’s sister, of sixteen, an- 
swers: “This cold weather has got 
Mama quite into the hypo about her 
darling son, so I am commissioned to 
inquire into the state of your health, 
and in the first place have you not 
froze your fingers, or ears, if nothing 
more, gallavanting Miss King some 
of these fine frosty evenings, or has 
not the ice given way, and you taken 
the Lover’s leap into the river when 
skating? Do be careful as to your 
health, and especially when making 
candy. Mr. Grinnell’s boy took cold, 
by going out to cool his candy and 
was sick several weeks after. Should 
you get so you could I should like to 
have you write Papa a Latin letter. 
I wish you to guard against imbibing 
the rough and unpolished manners of 
school-boys, especially their conversa- 
tion. If I could persuade upon Papa 
and Mama to consent I should ride 
down to see you, if I could get a Beau, 
but I believe I must wait with pa- 
tience until the Quarter is out ere I 
shall see your black eyes again. 
Write soon and often. 

A. L.” 


His sister’s suggestion with regard 
to the Latin letter bore fruit, for he 
sent one to his father while the latter 
was holding court at Springfield. Ap- 
parently at the same time he sent to his 
sister E , who was in Springfield 
with her father, a drawing of a classic 
bust, of about the order of merit which 
usually characterizes the impromptu 
artistic efforts of school boys. E 








seems to have returned it with the 
following comment written below: 


‘*Pray Mr. L. no more try to trace 
The various features of the human face, 
For in this art I do believe indeed, 
With all your genius you cannot succeed, 
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For sure such praise in drawing can’t be 
gained, 

As you in writing Latin have obtained.” 

He evidently was willing to accept her 

disapproval of his artistic efforts in 

view of her approval of his classical 

production, for he wrote upon the 

same scrap of paper: 

**] yield to thee my friend and will not try 

My fortune ’gainst so great an enemy, 

I give the praise of drawing all to thee 

And with my Latin will contented be.” 

A letter from Mary H. of Cam- 
bridge to Amelia L. in Greenfield, 
when both were about fifteen years 
of age, shows something of a girl’s 
life at the time: “I think, dear 
A., you would like us this season 
in Cambridge. There are few girls, 
but I believe such as would please 
you. Miss McK., Miss W., Miss D., 
and one or two more are all, but they 
are improved, sensible girls. I may 
be prejudiced; very probably am, 
about ‘my own delightful town,’ as 
Scott says, but my dear A., come and 
judge for yourself. I do not play 
now, I find it takes too much time. 
Drawing, too, is somewhat neglected. 
I am extremely fond of both, espe- 
cially the former. But we have just 
got up a Reading party which is very 
pleasant. It consists of the young 
ladies before mentioned. Did you 
ever have one in Greenfield? . . 
Have you read ‘Patronage’? a fine 
novel by Miss Edgeworth. I am 
reading it aloud to mother and A. It 
is by far the most practical novel I’ve 
ever read. I like it better even than 
‘Discipline.’ There is a really heav- 
enly character in it, Caroline Percy. 
Do get it if youcan. I think it would 
improve any young lady. After this 
in three volumes I do not mean to 
read another this long time. I must 
drudge through old Plutarch, and get 
into Hume before I’m sixteen. 
Father always laughs at me, and says 
when I get my novel, ‘Lie still my 
Plutarch then and sleep.’ He never 
read but two, I believe, ‘Cecilia,’ and 
that silly thing, ‘Thinks I to myself.’ 
Do tell me your favorite novels, poets 
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and indeed books of all kinds. Byron 
is somewhat of a favorite here, but his 
character is most horrid. I like 
Scott. I suppose you think the Ex- 
hibitions, etc., here are without end 
and much frequented. I do not think 
the Cambridge young ladies go as 
much as the Boston ones. I went to 
the last a week or two ago, and some 
of it was beautiful. I wish you had 
been here. Your Cotillion party I 
look a little squint-eyed at, for if I am 
overfond of any mere amusement I 
own it is dancing. I should admire 
to visit Greenfield, but I must be a 
little older, 18 at least, I suppose, 
a little more gravity and steadiness, a 
little less lightness—not of heart and 
spirits, but of character, and then— 
maybe—I may see you. Goodness, 
what shall I do—Father told me to 
leave him a corner. Good bye. 


M. H.” 


After the year at Westfield was fin- 
ished by the boy whose letters we have 
read, he was removed to Amherst 
Academy, the same institution which 
was afterwards Amherst College. 
Here in a year he fitted for Yale Col- 
lege, which he entered at the age of 
fifteen. We are told by his letters of 
his work in the Greek Grammar and 
Testament, and of his delivering a 
Latin oration as well as struggling 
with Hebrew; and yet in the same 
letter we see the same little boy 
eagerly waiting for court to be over 
in Springfield and Lenox, that his 
father may come to take him home. 
With the academy life, the childhood 
of the boys and girls of 1800 properly 
comes to an end; so we leave the 
“little Masters and Misses” to become 
in their turn heads of households and 
to rear and educate children of their 
own. Let us who would perhaps 
desire a broader outlook for our chil- 
dren, take care that in seeking it, we 
do not lose sight of those qualities 
which we smile at as “old-fashioned,” 
yet which were the groundwork of 
the character of the strong men and 
women whose memories we love. 
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By Virna Woods. 


E was born in the 
ry hills, away from 
the stir of life in 
the city, away 
from the grandeur 
of the mountains. 
But troupes of 
birds sang to him, and _proces- 
sions of flowers, in carnival colors, 
passed before him in the  suc- 
cession of the seasons. For art 
galleries he had the pageants of 
sunrise and sunset and the rainbows 
which hung their colors down the 
slopes of the hills and terminated in 
a luminous shaft in his mother’s 
meadow. For museums he had the 
quartz crystals and the fragments of 
granite, which the rains washed down 
on his path, the beetles and strange 
bugs and the gauzy-winged butterflies 
which shimmered through the sum- 
mer air. For society he had golden- 
haired Elsie, who lived in a neighbor- 
ing cove, and his mother and the rab- 
bits and the poultry. 

“We're having a party in our back- 
yard,” he exclaimed gleefully to his 
mother one day,—“me and a butterfly 
and Elsie” And his work-worn 
mother, stranded in this strange and 
lonely place where her husband had 
died, looked out at him and smiled. 

He was only a barefoot boy, but his 
soul was the soul of a poet, idealizing 
the beauties about him and yearning 
for the unattainable mysteries beyond. 
His childish imagination, untrained 
by books and school, unconsciously 
repeated in its interpretation of the 
phenomena about him the beautiful 
myths of the primeval world. The 
sun was a chariot of fire, guided over 
the azure field of heaven by a radiant 
being, with face forever young and 
floating golden hair. The moon was 
a silver car, in which rode a beautiful 
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lady, forever eluding his pursuit in their 
merry race. Sometimes, indeed, she 
appeared like a wreath of mist before 
him; but when he sought to approach 
her she faded away. The stars were 
lamps which the moon-maiden hung 
in the sky to light her on her way; 
and she blew them all out in the morn- 
ing before the fire-chariot appeared, 
so that her pursuer might not know 
the path she had taken. He had 
never read nor heard of the treasure 
of Fafnir nor the Golden Fleece; but 
he sought the dandelions which he 
pretended were heaped-up coins, and 
wrested their golden wealth from the 
jealous grasses and weeds bythe road- 
side. He knew nothing of the Norse- 
lands and the groves of Arcady; but 
for him were there not fairies and 
elves in every glade and tree, although 
he called them only “the little people?” 
Every flower face was a_ beautiful 
lady; and under the waters of the 
stream were cool caverns in which 
lived wonderful little beings with soft 
blue eyes and silver hair. Then, 
when perchance he fell, dropping an 
egg which he was bringing from the 
yard, or broke a dish as he was help- 
ing his mother at her homely task, was 
there not a wicked troll at elbow or 
heels, who shook his hand or tripped 
up his feet in the tangled grass? He 
had never been told of werewolves; 
but at night, as he heard the cries of 
coyotes, he hid his head in the covers 
and shuddered. “Perhaps, mamma,” 
he said fearfully, “they are babies that 
have been lost in the woods and have 
learned to grow like coyotes.” The 
summer clouds were white-winged 
messengers that bore words of love 
from the sun to the vanished moon; 
and the storm-clouds flew swiftly on 
their dark pinions with the challenge 
of his anger. So his imagination 
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grew; and his fancies were figures and 
dreams which would have glorified 
the noblest thought. 

The years passed, and he learned to 
toil in the fields. The summer days 
were hot and the furrows were long; 
but the hours passed swiftly for him, 
for in his young heart his hopes were 
high, and instead of the level field and 
the encircling hills he saw in a distant 
and glorious city the sun-lit walls of 
the dream-castles he had builded. 

In the brief hours he had passed in 
the little red school-house among the 
pines, he had caught faint but allur- 
ing impressions of life and the great 
world beyond the narrow limits of his 
foot-hill home. He had inhaled the 
first breath of the magic spell of wis- 
dom and his soul had stirred with the 
first thrill of consciousness of its 
power. He was vaguely aware of the 
solecisms and limitations of his 
speech; and yet he knew that his 
thoughts were persistently asking for 
utterance. He was like a great musi- 
cian who vainly strives to draw melody 
from a broken and imperfect instru- 
ment. But soon he would go to the 
city, when the crops were sold and 
the little farm was rented and he had 
found a new nest for his mother and 
himself. 

But before that came to pass, his 
mother died; and he laid her beside 
the stream. Then he turned with a 
his father on the knoll overlooking 
heavy heart to go alone to the city 
of his dreams. There was none that 
it saddened him to leave behind; for 
little Elsie had gone long ago out 
of his life, he knew not where. But 
the two graves would be alone, and 
the memory-haunted places of his 
childhood. 

So he fared to the city, a slender, 
graceful youth, with dark eyes now 
full of fire and now shadowed by 
dreams, and with hands hardened with 
toil. Many days he knocked at the 
doors of labor in vain, for his lack of 
culture barred the way to the higher 
paths of life and his slight, almost 
feminine frame precluded the possi- 
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bility of great physical toil. But at 
last he found his obscure niche in a 
large room in a great factory amid the 
whir of wheels and the hissing of 
steam; and the nest he found for him- 
self at night was a veritable eyrie in 
the gable of a lodging-house, under 
the eaves. And he was lonely and 
disheartened; his soul yearned for 
liberty and his heart for love. 

Sometimes he caught glimpses of 
beauty which thrilled him with a 
strange joy, a curve of the bay dotted 
with white sails, a sweep of wooded 
hills beyond the crowded streets, a 
constellation of lights across the 
water; and often at night, though 
weary with the toil of the long day, 
he turned not his steps homeward, 
but sought some yet untrodden way, 
that he might drink in, if only for a 
moment, the loveliness of the scene. 
Sometimes as he passed, unnoticed 
along the street, a door opened, and 
the beauty of picture or bust or statue 
flashed a moment before his eyes; 
and then he hungered more than the 
wayside beggar at the sight of food. 
But the glimpses of beauty which he 
had were but as the evanescent 
pictures thrown by a searchlight in 
the darkness; and he returned and 
chained down his soul to his daily 
task. 

One night, as he held the last of his 
scanty wages in his hand, passing 
down the crowded thoroughfare to 
buy the food he needed, the strains 
of an oratorio fell faintly on his ear, 
and he paused before the grand en- 
trance-way of the great music hall. 
People in broadcloth and silk brushed 
by him, and disappeared within the 
enchanted portals; and he yearned for 
the music with unutterable longing. 
He forgot that since morning he had 
tasted no food; and he followed the 
people and gave at the doorway the 
price of his daily bread. But within 
it was light and warm, and the air 
thrilled with music so divine that he 
bowed his head on his breast and tears 
of rapture welled up in his eyes. Joy- 
fully he endured the hunger of the 
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body that the hunger of the soul might 
be fed. 

The impetus of his genius stirred 
him to ceaseless endeavor. By night 
he conned his books by the candle- 
light; and in his narrow bed dreams 
of glory visited him and he heard 
celestial voices chanting celestial melo- 
dies. When he awoke he essayed to 
hold the melody in permanent form; 
but often it eluded him and the har- 
monious measures became but broken 
arcs of sound. Yet he struggled on, 
and nearer and nearer his uncertain 
attempts approached the perfection of 
which he dreamed. Then perhaps had 
poverty been overcome and his en- 
franchised soul gone on its way tri- 
umphant, had not love come to him 
with transfigured face and laid his 
hand upon him. 

For one day, as he sat at his monot- 
onous task, he looked up and found 
the eyes of the young girl opposite 
him searching his face. Beautiful 
were the eyes, but sad. The face, too, 
was beautiful; and the hair was a pale 
crown of glory on her head. As his 
eyes met hers, they filled with pity, 
and he spoke to her gently, as to a 
child. 

“Are you tired, little one?” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” she made answer; “I am 
always tired. My father is dead and 
my mother was blinded by a light- 
ning-flash; and the world has gone 
hard with us.” 

The tears stood in his eves and his 
lips quivered as he looked at her frag- 
ile form. 

“And you,” she continued, with a 
break in her voice, “you do not re- 
member me. [ am little Elsie of the 
hills.” 

Then he stretched forth his arms to 
her; and the tears of both fell on their 
clasped hands. 

Days and weeks passed by; and 
always at their work the two sat facing 
each other till their eyes learned to 
read the heart-secrets which dared not 
pass their lips. And the wan face of 
Elsie lit up with smiles and a faint 
tinge of color fluttered in her white 
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cheeks, like the light of dawn on the 
smooth snow of the hill-slopes. The 
man in his dreams climbed the sum- 
mits of achievement no longer alone; 
for a fair-haired woman walked by his 
side, and where the path was steepest 
she lay on his breast. The might of 
love seemed to blow his kindling 
genius to a flame; the hours of his 
study were too brief for him; and the 
candle burned down in the socket be- 
fore he sought his bed at night. Then 
he spoke to her of his hopes and 
dreams, and he knew that he was no 
longer alone. He would fain have 
waited to tell her of his love till he had 
a home that would shelter her warmly 
and softly; but he saw that the 
woman’s frail shoulders could no 
longer support alone the burdens of 
life——and so he took her to himself. 

The months passed slowly into 
years; and the tasks he had set him- 
self to do were patiently put aside and 
his hopes deferred for a more con- 
venient season. For the faces of 
children were lifted to him for bread; 
and the blind eyes of the aged mother 
followed him, dumbly appealing for 
the labor of his hands. The days 
were full of toil and the nights of care; 
for the woman he loved sickened and 
became a burden on his hands, al- 
though not on his heart. Often he 
came home weary and found no rest; 
but the eyes which sought his tenderly 
through the shadows of pain found 
an unfailing tenderness in them, and 
the lines which suffering had carved 
on the lovely face were lost in the 
smiles which answered his gentle 
words and the deft touches of his 
work-worn hands. 

One day she looked wistfully 
through the open window upon the 
roofs of the tenements below; and the 
words she spoke were the unconscious 
utterance of her thought. “I wish,” 
she said, “that for one moment I 
might walk the tangled pathway of 
the hills and breathe again the fra- 
grance of the flowers.” And he stole 


away and erelong returned with a 
cluster of roses and placed it in her 
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hands. And so, from time to time, 
with the little pittance, he bought 
sprays of lilies and bunches of roses 
or violets to light up the emptiness 
of her room. 

So the years passed, and the 
strength and the energy of youth 
wasted away; and the dream-castles he 
had builded became but ruins, with 
broken columns and crumbling walls. 
But through the twilight silence of the 
vacant chambers trailed the soft gar- 
ments of old memories, and the dead 
faces of beautiful visions were coffined 
and shrouded from sight. His soul 
stirred like a child that is troubled in 
its sleep; for the songs he would have 
sung haunted him like echoes among 
the hills. But the tree of life blos- 
somed with the fruits of love; and he 
ate of the fruit, and it was sweet to 
the taste. 

So the years fled, and the world 
knew not the sound of his voice nor 
the wonder of his thoughts. And as 
time passed, the burdens he had borne 
with joy for the sake of love dropped 
from him one by one; for the weary 
lids fell forever over the blind eyes; 
and the flower-faces of the children 
withered like mown lilies of the field. 
And the two were left alone, one with 
his labor and care and the other with 
her pain. But the glory of love trans- 
figured their lives and lit up the dark 
places where their hopes had died. 

Sometimes in the quiet house from 
which the echoes of child voices had 
faded forever, in the hushes of the 
night when his beloved lay in slumber 
he essayed again to gather into form 
the harmonies which had haunted him 
from his boyhood. But the strings of 
his lyre were broken and his stum- 
bling hands were powerless to stir 
them to responsive echoes of the music 
of his soul. And his heart was sad- 
dened; but he suffered it not to ap- 
pear in his face, lest the sleeper should 
awake and see that he was troubled. 

So the years passed, and his hair 
whitened and his shoulders bent under 
his many sorrows, and his cheeks were 
furrowed and seamed with care; but 
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in his eyes shone always a steadfast 
light as of the eternal stars. The fair 
face among the pillows whitened and 
withered with age, but retained its sub- 
tle sweetness as roses when they fade; 
and the golden halo of hair softened to 
silver, and the hands were as fragile 
as the petals of a flower. But the 
freshness of their love did not wither 
nor the strength of their courage fail. 
And as the shadows fell and length- 
ened over their lives, they seemed like 
the shadows of morning which come 
before the dawn. And their eyes 
looked back to the woodlands and 
the hills of their childhood, and their 
lips spake tenderly of their olden 
haunts. 

“Do you remember the oak tree 
where the mosses hung like soft gray 
clouds, and the wind swung the young 
orioles in their nest?” he said. “And 
the bend in the stream, where the wav- 
ing shadows were the dark fairies that 
lived under the water; and the side of 
the cafion we climbed for ferns—” 

“Yes,” she broke in, the gentle eyes 
bright with remembered joy; “and the 
place where you carried me across the 
water, and the lilies of which you wove 
me a crown, and the red berries we 
gathered in winter.” 

“But the snow, Elsie,” he inter- 
rupted, “the snow on the pine-trees, 
which made the forest an enchanted 
castle where the king of winter lived!” 
And for a moment his face grew sad, 
as he recalled the beautiful imagina- 
tions of his youth and his manhood,— 
the fancies, the aspirations, the sor- 
rows, the love, which had sought ut- 
terance in vain; for his thoughts had 
been still-born and laid away in the 
grave of his hopes. But when Elsie 
looked at him and smiled, his sorrow 
melted away like the dew from the 
hearts of the flowers at the smile of 
the sun. 

And so they fared together to the 
parting of the ways, when the patient 
face lay no longer among the pillows, 
and the watcher was left alone and old 
and desolate. In the grave of his love 
were buried the hopes of his youth 
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and the ambitions of his manhood. 
He had done his part and his heart 
was satisfied. No longer he sought 
to give his message to the world; no 
longer he beat his impotent hands 
against the bars of fate. His work 
was finished and it was well. But the 
splendor of his dreams and the gran- 
deur of his thoughts returned and 
dwelt with him in the silence of his 
dwelling; and the harmonies were not 
less beautiful because they were with- 
out words. 

So the evening came and the twi- 
light gathered; and the angel Azrael 
pressed the kiss of peace on his brow; 
and he lay in the eternal silence, with 


the songs hushed on his lips and the 
visions vanished from his eyes. And 
the loss was the world’s and not his; 
for his soul had grown strong and 
pure, and the songs he could not sing 
had blossomed to beauty in the loving 
deeds of his simple life. But the 
world in its blindness had passed him 
by, to follow the procession on the 
highways and applaud the loud voice 
in the market-place; and none that 
had jostled him in the crowd or saw 
his humble coffin borne silently away, 
or trod over his unmarked grave, 
knew that a greater than the greatest 
of singers had passed from their 
midst. 





FAILURE. 


By Harry Fanvier Smalley. 


PROSTRATE figure and an unstrung bow! 
A The hand that grasped it listless lay in death. 
The face was fair to see, but lined with woe, 
And hushed for aye the youthful archer’s breath. 


Far as the eye could reach a region fair 

Lay stretched around him — and its name was Life. 
A letter lay beside him: in despair 

And anguish all untold, he’d spurned the strife. 


That letter in my hand I held and read,— 
A sad and piteous story, and so old 

And oft-repeated that methinks the dead 
Who died recounting it may ne’er be told. 


With buoyant spirit on the battle-field 
Of life he entered and his quiver tried; 
But dazzled by the glory there revealed, 
He aimed too high and, disappointed, died. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


From a painting by Gambardella. 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF CHANNING. 
By Charles Rawson Thurston. 


N the very centre of the city of — tinctive mark save the sign above the 
Newport, Rhode Island, upon _ street door, which tells to all that it is 
the corner of two side streets, is a “Children’s Home.” A century ago 

a handsome though unpretending this house was the home of a child 
square wooden house bearing no dis- destined to become among the most 
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illustrious of the sons of Newport. 
For here, in April, 1780, was born 
William Ellery Channing, and here he 
spent the first twelve years of his life. 
The date of the erection of the house 
is not known; but though more than 
a century old, the ancient mansion is 
still well preserved and promises to 
give shelter in the future, as it has al- 
ready in the past, to many a successive 
circle of happy, though orphaned, 
children. It presents to-day in exter- 
nal appearance, and in its internal ar- 
rangement as well, 
much the same as- 
pect probably as 
when the boy 
Channing knew it’ 
Substantial and 
square, two stories 
in height, with a 
peculiar half story 
of smaller dimen- 
sions rising from 
the roof, it is a 
typical mansion of 
the period to 
which it belongs, 
one of the links, 
fast diminishing in 
number, which 
bind together the 
old and the new 
Newport. 

Mary Street, 
with which School 
Street forms the 
corner on which 
the house stands, was then called 
Mary’s Lane, and on the next street 
below was the gambrel roofed parson- 
age of stern old Dr. Hopkins, the 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins. It was under 
the tutelage of this divine of the old 
school, whom Harriet Beecher Stowe 
has immortalized in “The Minister’s 
Wooing,” that Channing received re- 
ligious training during his boyhood. 
Not very congenial would the tastes 
of these two seem to have been, the 
strict old Calvinist, and the gentle- 
minded youth who even thus early 
gave promise of that breadth of theo- 
logical view and that serene spirit 
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which marked his later years. And yet 
they were fast friends, bound together 
by some secret ties of an inner nature, 
strange to the world, but simple to 
them. And so Channing was a fre- 
quent visitor at the parson’s home and 
a welcome inmate of his study, and 
between them were formed bonds of 
friendship which years of living and 
varying views of theology failed to 
loosen,—that were severed only by 
death, if they ever ceased to hold. 

But Channing had other and earlier 








CHANNING’S BIRTHPLACE AT NEWPORT. 


teachers; for it is told that he passed 
through the hands of four school- 
ma’ams at an early age and was also 
a pupil of Master Rogers, a tutor of 
local celebrity at that day. Among his 
schoolmates were two at least who as 
well as himself, afterwards became 
famous, though in different spheres of 
activity. These were Malbone, the 
afterward noted painter, and Wash- 
ington Allston, who became more 
famous as a painter and became a rel- 
ative of Channing by marriage, taking 
the latter’s sister as his first wife. 

On both sides Channing was of 
choice ancestry. His maternal grand- 
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*THE MOTHER OF CHANNING. 
After a painting by Washington Allston. 


father was William Ellery, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence; his 
mother was Lucy Ellery; his father 
was William Channing, an eminent 
Newport lawyer. One of his father’s 
brothers was Henry Channing, who 
during William’s boyhood was a pas- 
tor in New London, Connecticut; and 
to him at the age of twelve the boy 
Channing was sent to be fitted for col- 
lege.j About a year later occurred 
the death of his father; and in another 
year, at the age of only fourteen, he 
entered Harvard, in a class which in- 
cluded several young men who after- 
wards made a name of national note 
for themselves, among them Joseph 
Tuckerman, Joseph Story and Sidney 
Willard. 

As a youth Channing appears, 
though small in person and of a sensi- 
bility almost feminine, to have been 
vigorous, athletic and resolute, show- 
ing from childhood marked qualities 
of moral courage and mental sincerity. 

*The pictures of Channing’s mother, of himself when a 
student, the old Federal Street Church, and his summer 
residence, ‘‘ Oakland,” are from a memorial of Chan- 


ning by Rev. Charles T. Brooks, published by Roberts 
Brothers, by whose permission they are used. 


t Rev. Henry Channing was pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in New London. The old parsonage, 
which was Channing’s home in New London, still stands 
on Main Street. 
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In his college life at Harvard he 
showed a singular capacity to win the 
ardent personal attachment of his fel- 
lows; and though he was very young, 
his literary qualities seem even then 
to have been fully developed, his style 
being described by his classmate, 
Story, as “racy, flowing, full, glowing 
with life, chaste in ornament, vigorous 
in structure and beautiful in finish.” 
He was also conspicuous in the stu- 
dents’ debating clubs, and shared fully 
in the political enthusiasms of the day, 
refusing the commencement oration 
assigned him, the highest honor in his 
class, until granted permission to ex- 
press himself freely on subjects upon 
which there was then much sensitive- 
ness in Boston and Cambridge circles. 
Among the authors of his choice at 
this time, Hutcheson appears to have 
inspired his profound conviction of 
that dignity of human nature, Fergu- 
son his faith in social progress and his 
enthusiasm of humanity, and Price 
that form of idealism which “saved 
me,” he says, “from Locke’s philoso- 
phy.” 

On graduating, in 1798, he went 
south, and for two years was a private 
instructor in Richmond, Virginia, in 
the family of D. M. Randolph, where 





CHANNING WHEN A STUDENT. 
From a sketch by Malbone. 
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he felt “the charm of 
southern manners and 
hospitality,” and at the 


same time acquired an ab- 
horrence of the social and 
moral aspects of slavery, 
then equally abhorred by 
the most intelligent men 
and women of the South. 
Here he became eagerly 
interested in political dis- 
cussions growing out of 
the revolutionary move- 
ments in Europe, and a 
keen admirer of such writ- 
ers as Godwin, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and espe- 
cially Rousseau; but, as 
by a certain unconscious reaction 
against these influences, he gave spe- 
cial study to the historical evidences 
of Christianity, to which class of evi- 
dences he ever after strongly adhered, 
and was confirmed in his purpose to 
prepare for the ministry. He also dis- 
ciplined himself by a vigorously ascetic 
way of life, exposure to cold, hard- 
ship and fatigue, with scant diet, in- 
sufficient clothing and excessive devo- 
tion to study. In 1800 he returned to 
Newport; but the ill effect of these 
practices, aggravated by the exposure 
of his voyage, followed him through 
life, and from the time of his residence 
in Richmond to the day of his death, 
we read, he never knew a day of un- 
impaired vigor. His stay in Newport 
was but brief; but while there he re- 
newed and. deepened the influences of 
his early life and found intense pleas- 
ure and great inspiration in the nat- 
ural beauties of his native place. Then 
he went back to Cambridge as a stu- 
dent of theology with the place and 
petty income of “regent,” a sort of 
general proctor. At this period Bishop 
Butler and William Law were the 
writers who chiefly influenced his 
opinions; and he is represented as hav- 
ing had a tendency to Calvinistic 
views, though “never in any sense a 
Trinitarian.” 

Oncompleting his preparatory stud- 
ies he preached his first sermon, as 
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THE OLD HOPKINS CHURCH AT NEWPORT. 


seemed most fitting, in his native town 
and in the meeting-house of his old 
tutor, Dr. Hopkins. That house still 
stands in Newport, on Mill Street, 
though for some years withdrawn 
from its sacred uses and given up to 
commercial purposes. Its walls now 
resound to the voice of the vociferous 
auctioneer instead of to the call of the 
Calvinist or the softer tones of the less 
severe Unitarian. For, curiously 
enough, Channing in years after that 
first sermon in the old Congregational 
meeting-house preached there often to 
the sect of Unitarians which looked 
upon him as its founder and exponent. 
He also preached for Dr. Patten at 
Newport in the early years of his min- 
istry, and later from other pulpits in 
the town and on the island. 

And now Channing entered upon 
his career as a preacher, a humanita- 
rian and a reformer, which won for 
him the reputation which will never 
fade. His first and only pastoral set- 
tlement was over the church in Federal 
Street, Boston, which he accepted in 
preference to the more distinguished 
place in Brattle Square, partly on the 
ground that a smaller and feebler con- 
gregation might not overtax his 
strength. He was settled June 1, 


1803; and he soon became known in 
Boston for a style of religious elo- 
quence of rare “fervor, solemnity and 
beauty.” 
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The Federal Street congregation 
consisted originally of a company of 
Scotch Presbyterians from the north 
of Ireland, who worshiped in a barn 
in Long Lane, as the street was then 
called, from 1729 to 1744, when they 
built a wooden meeting-house. There 
in 1788 the convention was held in 
which Massachusetts accepted the 
Constitution; and this gave the street 
the name of Federal Street. In this 
meeting-house Channing was or- 
dained and continued to preach till a 
new brick edifice took its place in 
1809. The ordination services con- 
sisted of prayer by Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
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a pulpit orator. One has said: “From 
the high, old-fashioned pulpit his face 
beamed down, it may be said, like the 
face of an angel, and his voice floated 
down like a voice from higher spheres. 
It was a voice of rare power and at- 
traction, clear, flowing, melodious, 
slightly plaintive, so as curiously to 
catch and win upon the hearer’s sym- 
pathy. Its melody and pathos in the 
reading of a hymn was alone a charm 
that might bring men to the listening 
like the attraction of sweet music. 
Often, too, when signs of physical 
frailty were apparent, it might be said 
that his speech was watched and 
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THE BEACH AT NEWPORT. 


sermon by Rev. Dr. Tappan of Cam- 
bridge, consecrating prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Osgood, charge by Rev. Henry 
Channing, and right hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. Dr. Tuckerman. The 
pastorate proved one of great mutual 
pleasure and profit to pastor and peo- 
ple. The love of the latter for their 
inspired and gentle leader grew strong 
with advancing years, and when ill 
health and increasing public duties 
made pastoral cares burdensome he 
found it exceedingly difficult to sun- 
der the ties which bound him to his 
people. 

Interesting personal recollections 
remain, now passing into tradition, of 
Channing’s rare quality and power as 


waited for with that sort of hush as if 
one was waiting to catch his last 
earthly words.” 

George Ticknor, then a boy, tells in 
his reminiscences of the impressive 
presence of the “pale, spiritual-looking 
young man” and of the “trembling 
voice and devout air” with which he 
recited a hymn. 

Here is a glimpse of the man in 
what has been called the greatest ac- 
tion of his life: “There is no excite- 
ment in the audience, but deep, calm 
expectation. With a somewhat rapid 
and an elastic step, a person small in 
stature, thin and pale and carefully en- 
veloped ascends the pulpit stair. It 
is he. For a moment he deliberately 
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and benignantly surveys the large 
congregation, as if drinking in the in- 
fluence of so many human beings; and 
then, laying aside his outer garments 
and putting on the black silk gown, 
he selects the hymn and passage from 
Scripture and, taking his seat, awaits 
in quiet contemplation the time for 
commencing the service. What im- 
presses us now in his appearance is its 
exceeding delicacy, refinement and 
spiritualized beauty. In the hollow 
eye, the sunken cheeks and the deep 
lines around the mouth, the chronic 
debility of many years has left an in- 
effaceable impress. But on the pol- 
ished brow with its rounded temples 
shadowed by one falling lock and on 
the beaming countenance there hovers 
a serenity which seems to brighten the 
whole head with a halo. There are 
no expletives, no fulminations, no 
fanatical outpourings. But the small 
figure dilates, the luminous gray eye 
now flashes with indignation, now 
softens in pity, and the outstretched 
arm and clenched hand are lifted in 
sign of protest and warning, as the 
wrongs which man inflicts on man are 
presented with brief but glowing out- 
lines.” 

His views at this time are described 
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as “rather mystical than rational,” and 
though he never desired to be known 
personally as a Unitarian and pre- 
ferred that the movement of liberal 
theology should be within the Congre- 
gational organization to which he be- 
longed by birth, he became known as 
the leader of the Unitarians, and so 
closely was he identified with the sect 
that the last seven years of his life 
were the first seven of Unitarianism. 

During these years in which his 
theology was changing and broaden- 
ing he lived mostly in Boston, and he 
became a leader in many movements 
for the amelioration of the condition 
of his fellowmen. He entered heart- 
ily and enthusiastically into philan- 
thropic, political and ethical lines of 
activity and engaged in those discus- 
sions of social topics by which his 
later years were so widely and honora- 
bly distinguished. Organized charity 
first claimed his attention, and from 
that the way was short to questions 
of temperance and public education, 
which at that time began to take new 
shapes, and from these on to those 
which then lay upon the border land 
between morals and _ politics,—war 
and slavery. He became a prominent 


factor in the anti-slavery movement 
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and in the latter days of his | 
life wrote and spoke fre- 

quently in behalf of that 

cause. His last public act 

was an address delivered in 

Lenox, Mass., August I, 

1842, in commemoration of 

emancipation in the West 

Indies. 


During the first few 
months of his pastorate in 
3oston he lived alone. 
Then he induced his mother 
and the other members of 
the family to remove to the 
city and take possession of 
the parsonage. This he ac- 
complished only by a little 
diplomacy, basing the re- 
quest on the ground of his 
own loneliness and the need 
of home life, when in reality 
his chief thought was for 
the mother, to whom he was 
devotedly attached and for 
whom he ever cherished a 
deep filial affection. This 
was shown in this instance 
not only by seeking to se- 
cure for her a home with 
him, but by the position 
which he took in that home, 
although he was really its 
head and support. He took 























the smallest room in the 
house for his study and 
slept in an attic chamber, 
which he shared with one of 
his brothers and which was not 
warmed even in the most bitterly cold 
weather of a New England winter. 
The best rooms were given up to the 
mother. 

Channing was married in 1814 to 
his cousin, Ruth Gibbs, a resident of 
the island of Rhode Island, and by that 
alliance was bound more closely than 
ever to the home of his birth and 
childhood. Through it also he was 
enabled to spend many summers on 
the island at the Gibbs’ homestead in 
the town of Portsmouth, now the 
property of Cornelius Vanderbilt and 


THE OLD FEDERAL STREET MEETING-HOUSE, BOSTON, 
WHERE CHANNING WAS ORDAINED. 


known as “Oakland.” A _ beautiful 
place it was and is, within easy drive 
of Newport and yet apart even from 
the gentle bustle and stir of that then 
most quiet city; a restful place, a place 
for calm and holy meditation and 
communion, a place for the enjoyment 
of nature in its gladdest, most joyous 
moods and its loveliest dress, an ideal 
place for a summer home, for rest 
from care and recreation of body, 
mind and spirit. 

This place Channing loved, as he 
loved Newport, its quiet streets, its 
beautiful harbor, its stately trees, its 








THE SECOND FEDERAL STREET CHURCH. 
From a photograph by J. J. Hawes. 


grand old beach; as he loved the whole 
island, with its bright sunshine, its 
blue skies, its balmy breezes, its rural 
beauties, its shady retreats, its lovely 
drives, its whole atmosphere of peace 
and contentment. He was a New- 
porter by spirit as well as by birth. 
“I bless God for the place of my na- 
tivity,” he said. He roamed delight- 
edly over the beaches, spent quiet, 
studious hours in the retired alcoves 
of the Redwood Library, feeding upon 
the thoughts of the world’s best minds, 
was familiar with all the life of the 
place and all the solitude of its envi- 
rons, enjoyed it all with keen zest and 
relish, and loved it all with intense 
and abiding affection. Of Newport’s 
beach he said: 

“No spot on earth has helped to 
form me so much as that beach. 
There I lifted up my voice in praise 
amid the tempest. There I poured 
out my thanksgiving and contrite con- 
fessions. There in reverential sym- 
pathy with the mighty power around 
me I became conscious of power with- 
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in. There struggling thoughts and 
emotions broke forth, moved to utter- 
ance by the eloquence of the winds 
and waves. There began a happiness 
surpassing all earthly pleasures, the 
happiness of communion with the 
works of God.” 

So great was his love for the ocean 
and the shore on which its waves beat 
within hearing of the home of his 
childhood and youth; so great was its 
impress upon his sensitive and recep- 
tive nature; so great its influence in 
the formation of his character and the 
spirit of his life. 

But a few steps from his summer 
home at “Oakland” stood and still 
stands a little country church of the 
“Christian” denomination, whose pul- 
pit then stood open and still to-day 
stands open to every minister of the 
gospel of Christ of whatever creed or 
sect. There Channing often went on 
Sundays, delighting to address the 
worshipers in his own gentle way, 
giving to the plain, simple farmer folk 
plain, simple talks on familiar subjects 
in a familiar style which won the ears 
and hearts of his hearers and endeared 
him tothem. So glad was he to meet 
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his island friends in the old church, 
and so pleased were they to hear him, 
that he found his way to the place of 
worship and spoke from the little pul- 
pit even when in the last years of his 
life his words were uttered while he 
sat, the frail limbs being too weak 
to support the body for many min- 
utes. 

His face and figure were familiar 
too in Newport during these summers 
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sided character. It was this which 
made the summer life at “Oakland” 
so delightful to him and which gave 
to any outing or excursion so great a 
charm for him. In the last twenty 
years of his life, voyages and travels 
in the search for better health and in- 
creased strength, were frequent; and 
in all these visits to new places and 
new scenes he found the keenest pleas- 
ure, despite the infirmities and dis- 


INTERIOR OF THE FEDERAL STREET CHURCH, BOSTON. 


From a photograph in the possession of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 


which he spent upon theisland; and he 
never failed to attract an appreciative 
congregation whenever he leftthe pew 
for the pulpit in the little old church 
building where Dr. Hopkins had 
preached in Channing’s boyhood and 
youth. For the summer sojourner 
was a frequent worshiper in that 
sanctuary and was occasionally per- 
suaded to take the service and ex- 
pound the doctrines which he so sin- 
cerely cherished. 

The love of nature was deeply 
rooted in Channing and stands out as 
strong as any element of his many- 





tresses which afflicted him. In the 
summer of 1821, in the hope of re- 
cruiting his health, he made a journey 
through the north of New England, 
during which his love of nature found 
some of its finest expressions. Look- 
ing at the mountains he says: 

“My mind seems to enlarge, to 
swell with these majestic forms, which 
claim kindred with the skies. The 
grandeur of nature gave an exulting 
triumphant feeling. I never entered 
into its spirit, felt its power and glories, 
as on this journey.” He says again: 
“Nature has been and is a very true, 
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“OAKLAND,” CHANNING’S SUMMER HOME AT NEWPORT. 


dear friend. She is more than a pleas- 
ure,even a deep, substantial, elevating 
joy. Nature does not alienate me 
from society, but reconciles me to it. 
In her order and beauty I see types 
and promises of a higher social state.” 
And again: “Time wears out the wrin- 
kles on Mother Earth’s brow. The 
world grows younger with age.” 

In the spring of 1822 he went to 
Europe, on account of his health; and 
his reflections at sea are beautiful and 
noble. The sea bird cradled in the 
tempest should be an enviable sight, 
he thinks, to souls torn with passion 
or remorse. He sees no rage in the 
ocean, but only spirit and eagerness. 
He cannot call it old ocean. “Its 
crest of foam is not hoariness, but the 
breaking forth of life. Ocean is per- 
petual youth.” The waves “do not 
seem to rise by a foreign impulse, but 
spontaneously, exultingly.” “They 
seemed as they rolled in regular inter- 
vals towards us like the gentle heaving 
of a sleeping infant’s breath. I did 
not feel as if the ocean was exhausted 
by its late efforts, but as if, having 
accomplished its manifestations of 
awe-inspiring might, it was now exe- 


cuting a more benignant ministry, 
speaking of the mercy and the blissful 
rest of God.” 

One of his first visits in Europe 
was to Windermere and Wordsworth, 
and with both his spirit must have 
feltarare harmony. He also saw and 
admired Coleridge; and that admira- 
tion was reciprocated by both Coler- 
idge and Wordsworth. 

He went back to his pulpit in 
August, 1823, but preached but once. 
Then he retired to his island home 
and asked for an assistant. This re- 
quest was granted, Ezra Stiles Gannett 
beng ordained as his colleague, and 
from that time his pulpit work was ir- 
regular and infrequent. His life from 
this time on was a simple one. It had 
indeed always been that; but now at 
“Oakland” in summer and in Boston 
in the winter he lived quietly, yet most 
happily. At “Oakland” he rose very 
early, and after his bath went out at 
once into the garden. At seven he 
came in to the breakfast table, reflect- 
ing in his face his communion with 
the morning glory. One cup of black 


tea and one slice of brown toast was 
all his impaired digestion would per- 
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mit for breakfast. After breakfast, if 
he did not go to ride on horseback, he 
would go out into the garden again 
with the children of the house till ten 
o’clock, when he summoned the whole 
household into 
the parlor for 
social devotions. 
Then he would go 
to his chamber, 
where he had a 
writing desk, and 
sometimes write 
for an hour. 
Often he drove in 
the afternoon, for 
exercise, in a 
rough wagon or 
chaise. When the 
tide served, he 
would join a 
party and go to 
the shore to bathe. 
When the weather 
was bad, the fam- 
ily would read 
aloud. At sunset 
all the family 
went out to look 
at the western sky 
from a particular 
point in the gar- 
den. After tea he 
would sit and talk 
in the portico or 
parlor. 

In Boston his 
life was not dis- 
similar, except, of 
course, that the 
city and the win- 
try weather gave 
fewer opportuni- 
ties for that com- 
munion with na- 
ture in which he 
so keenly delighted. He would rise 
early, as he did in summer, take his 
simple breakfast, obtain exercise by 
walking, and spend considerable time 
in his study. His evenings were em- 
ployed in reading or conversation. 
Of his walks about Boston he has 
little to say in comparison with his 
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frequent references to the pleasure he 
found in the open air at “Oakland” 
and on his travels. But no lover of 
nature like Channing could fail to 
find what there was of charm in the 
natural beauties 
in and about Bos- 
ton, and_ there 
was no lack of 
these. The pub- 
lic parks and the 
suburbs gave 
beautiful glimpses 
of nature in her 
garb of winter, 
spring or autumn, 
and there were 
ever the glorious 
sunrises and the 
gorgeous sunsets 
which never failed 
to call forth the 
admiration of this 
child of nature. 
Toward the close 
of his life he said 
that he was aston- 
ished and awed by 
the fact that these 
displays of the 
creative power of 
the Ruler of the 
Universe never 
grew old or dull 
to him and that 
they gave him as 
keen a_ pleasure 
and as exultant a 
thrill as when he 
first saw and en- 
joyed them in his 
youth. 

He loved Bos- 
ton.’ I believe,” 


“that it contains 
elements of improvement to be found 
perhaps in no other city on earth. I 
would leave it for no spot under 
heaven.” His last Boston home was 
at No. 83 Mt. Vernon Street. The 
house is now occupied by Mr. Wm. 
H. Baldwin, the president of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union. 
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In 1830 he made a journey to the 
West Indies to recruit his strength, 
and found fresh delight in the new 
beauties and scenes of that southern 
clime. On his return he gave most 
of his time to the great public causes 
of enlightenment and emancipation, 
which thenceforth claimed his best 
powers. The last year or two of his 
life he traveled. In 1841 he visited 
Philadelphia. The next spring he 
went up to Berkshire, and in the fall 
made a trip to the Green Mountains. 
He had first opened his eyes upon the 
ocean, but he was last to close them 
upon these mountains. He _ had 
reached Bennington, Vermont, when 
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history of the denomination in New- 
port, his early home. The first meet- 
ing of the Unitarians at Newport for 
worship was held in the old State 
House on the eighteenth of October, 
1835; and six days later a gathering 
for the formation of a society was held 
at the house of Dr. Channing’s uncle, 
William Ellery, son of the signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, on 
the corner of Clarke Street and Wash- 
ington Square. On the fifth of No- 


vember the first Unitarian sermon was 
preached in the meeting-house of Dr. 






THE WALOOMSAC HOUSE, BENNINGTON, VT., WHERE CHANNING DIED. 


he was stricken with his final illness, 
and a few days later, with his dying 
vision resting upon the hills, in the 
calm evening of a peaceful Sunday, 
his spirit took its flight. It was the 
second of October, 1842. The mortal 
remains were reverently removed to 
his home and lovingly laid in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, where his grave is 
marked by a stone designed by Wash- 
ington Allston, the companion of his 
youth, the firm friend of his mature 
manhood, and a sincere sorrower at 
his death. 

Channing is intimately associated 
with the Unitarian worship and the 


Hopkins on Mill Street, and two days 
later the new society voted to pur- 
chase the building for its house of 
worship. This ancient structure, in 
which the auctioneer now holds noisy 
sway, still has scratched upon one of 
the foundation stones at the north- 
west corner the inscription: “For 
Christ and Peace, 1729.” From those 
words, “For Christ and Peace,” Dr. 
Hall preached the sermon on the 
evening of the dedication. 

The society was incorporated in 
January, 1836, and repairs on the 
building were made, during which 
Masonic Hall was used for services. 
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port than Mr. Brooks; the place he won for 
himself in the hearts of the people was akin 
to that which Channing secured and was 
gained by the possession of the same charm- 
ing attributes of character and life. 

it was fitting that to Channing should be 
allotted the pleasant duties of preaching the 
sermon at the rededication of the church 
building to the worship of God according 
to the tenets of the Unitarian faith and of 
delivering the charge to the first minister 
of the society, Mr. Brooks. There can be 
but few, if any, now left in the congrega- 
tion who have spoken with Channing, or 
who heard him speak. Until the year 
1882, when death took from earth the 
gentle spirit of Mr. Brooks, one at least re- 
mained who had enjoyed personal friend- 
ship with the great divine, for from 1837, 
the year of the commencement of Mr. 
Brooks’s pastorate at Newport, until 1842, 
when Channing died, 
these two men, singu- 
larly alike in character 
and life, were much 
together. 

Newport has_ hon- 
ored the memory and 
name of her illustrious 
son by the erection of 





STATUE AT NEWPORT. 


On the thirtieth of May 
of the same year there 
preached in the church a 
: young minister from Salem, 
Mass., who so delighted the 
people by the gentleness and 
saintliness of his character 
. that they at once called him 
to become their settled pas- 
tor. The young man ac- 
cepted, and on the first of 
| January of the next year he 
began a pastorate with the 
church which lasted actively 
for more than _ thirty-five 
years and was really ended 
only by his death. That 
young man was Charles T. 
3rooks, so widely known 
since as an able preacher, 
gifted poet and noble, de- 
voted man. No pastor was 
ever more beloved in New- THE CHANNING MEMORIAL CHURCH AT NEWPORT. 
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a handsome memorial church and 
a substantial monument. Perhaps 
it should be said more precisely 


that these memorials of the great 
divine have been erected within 
her borders; for the church is virtually 
the gift of the Unitarians of the world, 
though the movement for its erection 
was started in Newport, and the mon- 
ument witnesses to the generosity of a 
single individual, and he a Newporter 
only by virtue of his residence in the 
city during the summer months. But 


though Newport is only partially and 
indirectly responsible for these two 
handsome memorials, she is proud to 











CHANNING’S GRAVE AT MOUNT AUBURN. 


have them; and with the old house 
where Channing was born, the old 
church in which he preached, the farm 
house and meeting-house on the is- 
land, which he frequented, they are 
among the most cherished of New- 
port’s points of interest and of the 
links binding the city of the present 
day with that of the past and with 
the great men who have been her sons 
or who have lived or tarried within 
her borders. 

The corner stone of the Channing 
Memorial church was laid April 7, 
1880, on the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the great preacher’s birth. It 
is modern English Gothic in style, 
built of granite quarried at Lyme, 
Conn., of a delicate rose color, faced 
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with gray New Hampshire stone. 
There are two entrances on the front, 
which faces Touro Park, and between 
them is the inscription, “Channing 
Memorial, 1780-1880.” From _ the 
northwest corner a steeple rises with 
a finial of copper, surmounted by a 
gilded cross, which is the loftiest ob- 
ject in the whole city, the site being 
one of the most commanding in the 
place. The interior is very pleasing 
with arching roof and walls of plaster 
and wainscot four feet in height. It 
will seat seven hundred people. From 
the tower are heard the first chimes 
which the city ever possessed. One 
of its greatest attractions are the 
stained glass windows representing 
allegorical subjects. Chief among 
these windows is a large one over 
the pulpit, picturing the sower scat- 
tering the seed over his field—a re- 
production of Millet’s strong figure. 
A fitting representation it 
is of the man to whose 
memory window and 
church were constructed. 
It was presented by ‘his 
relatives and friends in 
England. The other win- 
dows are gifts of indi- 
viduals and families as 
memorials to departed 
relatives. Upon the pulpit 
rests a copy of the Bible in 
two volumes which was used by 
Channing, and is esteemed of priceless 
value by the congregation. 

On the day of the laying of the 
corner stone a memorial sermon was 
preached in the morning by Dr. Bel- 
lows. The afternoon was cold and 
blustering and the out-door exercises 
incident to the laying of the corner 
stone were therefore very brief. The 
program was then completed under 
shelter, Rev. Charles T. Brooks read- 
ing a poem and Rev. William H. 
Channing of London delivering an 
address. In the evening the final ser- 
vices were held. Governor Van Zandt, 
a citizen of Newport, presided. There 
were devotional exercises, and ad- 
dresses followed by Rev. Dr. Hosmer, 
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Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mr. A. Bronson 
Alcott, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, and 
others. 

The other memorial to Channing 
which Newport cherishes is a statue 
erected a few years ago by a wealthy 
cottage owner of the city and resident 
of Boston, Mr. William G. Weld. It 
stands near the southwestern corner 
of Touro Park, just off Bellevue 
Avenue, and in close proximity to that 
most ancient and noted landmark of 
the city, the old Stone Mill, and to the 
statue of Commodore Matthew C-. 
Perry, also a native of Newport, who 
opened Japan to the world. The 
statue of Channing faces the Memorial 
Church, which stands just across the 
street, so that the worshipers may 
have their gentle leader in view as 
they come and go to and from their 
devotions. The donor with charac- 
teristic modesty revealed his name 
only just before the work was done 
and arranged that the unveiling 
should be wholly without ceremony; 
and so the veil was drawn from the 
figure on a Sunday morning at an 
early hour in the presence of only a 
few who happened to be passing, but 
in time for the congregation of the 
church across the way to see its grace- 
ful lines. The figure is of heroic size, 
nine feet in height, and is striking in 
posture and original in conception and 
execution. Channing is represented 
as he steps forward from the side of 
his pulpit, to pronounce the benedic- 
tion, with outstretched arms, prayer- 
ful mien and head erect, with peaceful 
and beneficent face. The figure is 
clad in the old-fashioned swallow-tail 
coat, with a waistcoat buttoned tight 
in the neck and hidden there by a 
wide. pointed handkerchief about a 
high collar. Hanging from the 
shoulders is the clerical robe of heavy 
silk, gracefully draped, with flowing 
sleeves and gathered back and falling 
to the feet. The sculptor has suc- 
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ceeded admirably in securing a grace- 
ful, lifelike position, with nothing stiff 
or ugly to mar its artistic excellence. 
The pose is easy and natural, and the 
draping is especially artistic. The 
face, the most striking feature of the 
work, has a peaceful, benign expres- 
sion, befitting the occasion repre- 
sented, and its clear-cut features 
plainly show the spirituality of the 
man. It is also an excellent portrait. 
Those who knew Channing say the 
sculptor has caught his very expres- 
sion; friends of the great divine find 
exquisite pleasure in the work, and 
the best judges speak in the highest 
terms of its artistic merit. The figure 
stands upon a bronze plinth four feet 
square, and the granite pedestal is 
eight feet high, giving the monument 
a full height of seventeen feet. This 
pedestal is of blue Quincy granite, and 
bears upon its face in bold relief the 
simple name, “CHANNING.” 

Mr. Noble, the sculptor, claims 
Newport as his home, although he has 
resided in Providence and Boston, 
and it was in the latter city that he 
modeled this statue. He has won for 
himself distinction also by his bust of 
McCullough, his Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
monument in Newport and other de- 
signs; but this statue of Channing 
stands as one of the best fruits of his 
genius. 

Channing was an invalid nearly all 
his life; but, as he himself said, “With 
a fervent heart and a strong purpose, 
much may be done with a weak body.” 
So it was with him. He lived in 
earnest and to purpose. His influ- 
ence has been felt wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, his writings 
have been circulated by the million 
and translated into many languages, 
he is honored in the home of his birth 
and his youth, in the city where he 
preached so long and in the nation 
which he did so much to purify and 
ennoble, and is loved the wide world 
over. 











ON THE DOWNS. 


By Alice DAlcho. 


OFT o’er the swelling downs, the snow 
Is falling silently, 
Over the busy town below 

And over the restless sea. 
I stand alone in the whiteness, dear, 

And some bitter words I rue, 
Words that I uttered so long ago, 

As I went o’er the downs with you. 


Green was the turf beneath our feet; 
Merrily sang the sea; 

The wild thyme scattered its odors sweet 
To the breezes fresh and free. 

3ut love and pride in conflict fierce 
Strove in my heart that day :— 

I sent you away to your death, beloved! 
Nor thought that a word could slay. 


In a lonely grave, on a far-off shore, 
You are sleeping quietly; 

And I am alone for evermore, 
With that bitter memory. 

Yet the years are weaving a softening veil, 
And peace to my heart may bring; 

As the white snow hideth with kindly grace 
Each dark unsightly thing. 
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LOVE STORY. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


lI. 


‘* If, maiden, thou wouldst wend with me 
And leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead we 
That dwell by dale and down. 

And if thou canst that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed, 
As blithe as Queen of May.” 

Yet sung she: ‘*Brignal banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I'd rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English Queen.” 


NE whole day was all that John 
Mills could spare for his old 
home, and the Browns con- 

sidered it proper that part of 
it should be spent on an _ ex- 
cursion to “the Falls,” the chief 
show of the neighborhood. Isaiah 
himself had not for years crossed the 
boundaries of his farm, except on 
Sundays, and Mrs. Brown had far too 
much to do to think of going. An- 
gelia declined to go, as Mr. Perry 
Cutter was not asked, and the whole 
party only filled one buckboard, 
Harry and his uncle sitting in front 
and the three younger girls behind. 
The day went off pleasantly, for the 
drive led through a lovely country. 
Gertrude found her cousin Ella good- 
natured, liked the readiness she 
showed in serving up their picnic 
dinner, and enjoyed lending her own 
assistance. She pitied Mamie’s evi- 
dent weakness, and tried to please 
her, and with her pity was the first 
step to love. Harry, if he did not 
please his uncle better in himself, won 
some admiration by the ease and skill 
with which he helped Gertrude to see 
everything that was worth seeing. 
As far as health was concerned, her 
stay here would doubtless be the very 
best possible thing for her, thought 
the father, as he looked at her face, 
glowing from exercise in the reviving 
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air, and her eyes bright with the 
pleasure of seeing. 

Mrs. Brown had planned asking 
some of their relatives to tea, and had 
only given it up at her brother’s re- 
quest that he might be let alone for his 
short stay. But when Gertrude, after 
resting from her long drive, de- 
scended to the sitting-room, she 
found a fresh-faced, apple-cheeked, 
neatly dressed, elderly woman knit- 
ting at the south window—evidently 
too accustomed a visitor to be enter- 
tained in the best parlor. 

“Here she is,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“Dear, dear! Is this John’s little 
girl? How she does favor Aunt 
Mills, don’t she? I s’pose you didn’t 
know I was your father’s cousin, did 
you?” she asked, a little awkwardly, 
of Gertrude. 

“No, but I am very glad to hear 
it.” 

“Yes, I’m John’s cousin, his Aunt 
Lummis’s daughter. P’r’aps you’ve 
heard him speak of her?” 

Gertrude could not remember that 
she had, so she only said: “I know he 
wants me to know all about his family, 
and that is one reason why he brought 
me here this summer.” 

“T guess I know all there is to 
know. I’m older than John, or Sarah 
either. I can remember him when he 
was a little boy.” 

“You will tell me all about him, 
then, will you not?” 

“Why, yes, dear, so’s you like to be 
listenin’ to an old woman’s stories.” 

“There is nothing I should enjoy 
half so much!” 

“My! how like you are to your 
grandmother! She had just such a 
little bit of a mouth, and it went just 
so at the corners when she spoke, 
remember, Sarah? Lemme see your 
dress a little nearer. Elegant, ain’t it?” 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, “it’s queer 
stuff,—more like a potato bag than 
anythin’ else I ever seen; but I s’pose 
it’s the style to Boston.” 

“Her hair’s dreadful pretty, too!” 
went on the old lady, touching with a 
lingering hand Gertrude’s bright, 
wavy locks. 

“Yes, only it’s kind o’ light,” said 
the aunt, with a look at her dark- 
haired daughters. 

“And what’s that hangin’ at your 
waist, my dear?” continued Mrs. Far- 
well. 

“Only my watch,” said Gertrude, 
lifting the heavy silver chatelaine 
from her belt. 

“What a queer thing!” cried her 
aunt. 

“Yes, it is an old piece of Nor- 
wegian work that Mrs. Sewall, one of 
mamma’s friends, brought me from 
Drontheim.” 

_ “T want to know!” cried Mrs. Far- 
well. 

“Looks as if t’'ad come out o’ the 
ark, sure enough; but I guess it’s 
valuable,” said Mrs. Brown, en- 
deavoring to strike the happy medium 
between demanding her cousin’s ad- 
miration for the family possessions 
and showing her niece her own su- 
periority to them. It was all lost on 
Mrs. Farwell, a simple soul, to whom 
it did not occur to “question the lily 
why she never heeds to toil or spin, 
her beauty to adorn.” Gertrude 
stood patiently to have everything she 
wore examined, as if she were a doll, 
and to be petted like a baby at the 
end; and as she left the room, she 
heard Mrs. Farwell remark that 
John’s little girl had real sweet pretty 
ways with her; to which Aunt Sarah 
replied dryly: “Yes, she’s well 
enough.” She comprehended the 
state of things perfectly, and felt, 
though too young to have acquired 
the habit of formulating her impres- 
sions in words, that it was more than 
maternal human nature could endure 
to see such a difference in the sur- 
roundings of girls whose parents had 
been nursed at the same breast. She 
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felt no resentment at her aunt’s de- 
preciatory tone, though naturally 
more inclined to love Mrs. Farwell, 
who was childless,and could know no 
drawback to the pleasure which she 
felt in seeing her relatives; so that 
when the old lady went home, she in- 
formed her husband’s nephew and his 
wife, who lived with her and worked 
her farm on shares, that John talked 
to her just as pleasant as could be 
about old times, and as for the little 
girl, she was as pretty as a picture and 
as sweet as a posy; “and,” Mrs. Far- 
well wound up, “I wouldn’t the least 
mind askin’ her to tea here any time, 
just as we be.” 

It was late in the evening when the 
guest had gone, and everything was 
in order for the morning, when Mr. 
Mills must leave early. Harry was to 
drive him to the train, he hour was 
set, his valise was packed, Gertrude 
had been sent to bed that she might be 
up in time to see him off, and he sat 
with his brother-in-law on the porch 
for a few last words, turning chiefly 
on the arrangements for his daugh- 
ter’s comfort, for which he was pre- 
pared to pay liberally. 

“She must always have a good 
horse at her disposal, and some one to 
drive her about; I want her to be out 
of doors, every moment that it is pos- 


’ sible.” 


“Harry will take her round,” said 
Isaiah. ‘He is very capable of doing 
so. I do not think there is a spot 
for miles around he does not 
know, and he can take Gertrude 
and show her all the sights. He 
knows the whole Lake country, 
too. He’s guided up there for 
four seasons. He went up to the 
Upper Dam when he was only fif- 
teen;” and then, with an effort: “I 
have been very desirous of speakin’ to 
you about my Harry, brother. He’s 
an uncommon boy.” 

“He looks a very fine fellow,” said 
Mills. 

“Yes, every one round here says so; 
but they don’t half know what he is. 
I do not believe there ever was an- 
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other like him. He has never shown 
me any disrespect since he was born. 
He was always fond of reading, and 
read what he could get over and over 
again—I mean good books; he never 
cared for trash. He declared when 
he was very little that he would go to 
college and fit for a profession, and he 
has paid every cent of his expenses 
there so far, with what he’s earned in 
vacations and odd times, and he’s paid 
the interest on our mortgage here too. 
It had run a little behind, but he’s paid 
that up, and he expects to be able to 
pay off the principal by installments, 
as soon as he gets through college, 
and has all his time; and then he will 
hire some labor done so as to keep a 
home here for his mother and me, 
while he goes to work somewhere 
else.” 

“Tf he has a good farm like this, 
clear of debt, I should say the best 
thing he could do would be to stay 
on it.” 

“T don’t think that would suit 
Harry—you don’t know how clever 
he is. His professors at college think 
his papers show real genius. He has 
had money already for articles he has 
written for periodicals. I did not 
think when I was a boy to stay at 
farming all my life; that was settled 
for me, and I don’t complain. One 
can be .as near heaven here as any- 
where—nearer, I sometimes feel, when 
I am out alone before daylight on the 
slopes. But I do want my Harry to 
be of a little use to the world in his 
day, and I was thinking—” 

The speaker paused doubtfully. 
No: response was ready for him, 
though his brother-in-law, perfectly 
well understood what was expected of 
him, and allowed in his heart that the 
expectation was a rational one. His 
father—a John Mills, too—had had 
his son’s taste for business without his 
aptitude; and having plunged deeply 
into every variety of speculation a 
country neighborhood afforded, had 
come out with nothing to leave 
to his two: surviving children but 
his farm heavily mortgaged. Al- 
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ready young John’s wishes were set 
on other plans of life than settling 
down at home to work off the debt, 
and he entered into an amicable ar- 
rangement by which Isaiah Brown, 
just married to his sister, should take 
the farm and all its liabilities for a 
small sum down, a very small sum, 
but all that John Mills needed to give 
him a foothold in the world. He felt 
that his sister’s dowry had been 
heavily weighted, and he had always 
had designs of being generous and 
paying off the mortgage when he 
could do so with no trouble to himself. 
It would have surprised his relatives 
and old neighbors could they have 
known that this time had never come 
till now. They did not understand 
how hard it may be for a man who is 
making money to find a compara- 
tively small sum to lay out. Mr. 
Mills had always known of many 
more ways to put out cash to advan- 
tage than he had had cash to put into 
them; and his family expenses, young 
as his children still were, formed a 
heavy drain. 

This year he had found himself in 
fairly good condition to spend as he 
pleased,and had come to his old home 
with the intention of settling the busi- 
ness once for all. He was on the 
point of speaking now, but he checked 
himself with the thought that it would 
be best to wait till the autumn; no 
more payments were due till then, and 
it might be well to let the degree of 
his munificence depend on how well 
Gertrude liked the treatment she met 
with. As to giving Harry Brown a 
place in his own business, the idea was 
not agreeable to him. He made no 
favorites there, and did not wish to 
push a nephew whom he did not 
especially fancy and who might turn 
out incompetent; though he could 
not but acknowledge that here, too, 
his sister’s family had their rights. 

“T suppose I might find some place 
for him in Boston,” he said, slowly; 
“but you said he-wanted to fit for a 
profession; I couldn’t be of any use to 
him in that.” 
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“T don’t know that he has any par- 
ticular profession in his mind. I 
doubt not he would make a good hand 
at business. There is nothing Harry 
ever set out to do that he couldn’t do; 
and then, if he wanted to write, busi- 
ness would not interfere with that, you 
know.” 

“What’s the use of talking about it 
now?” said Mills, chafing under his 
companion’s vague, ignorant appeals 
to him to play Providence in the 
matter. “He can’t expect to do any 
real work if he means to keep on at 
college.” 

“Oh, no—only I felt a wish to 
speak of this to-night; it is so seldom 
that we meet face to face. No, Harry 
is doing as well as he possibly could 
while in college. You would not ad- 
vise his leaving, surely.” 

“No; it is better for a young man 
to put through what he undertakes. 
I do not know that a college course 
will be of much use to him in business 
—I never had one.” 

“And you have never found cause 
to regret it?” 

“Well, socially it would have been 
an advantage, no doubt; but I do not 
know that a little twopenny ha’penny 
college like Bowdoin could do much 
for him in that way.” 

“Harry has had plenty of chances 
to see good society,” said the father. 
“All those rich Boston young men 
who go to the Lakes think a great 
deal of him. He gets three dollars a 
day there through the whole season, 
and they give him a great many fine 
presents beside.” 

“T hope he won’t do that this sum- 
mer,” said Mills, hastily. 

“No, I shall need him at home 
this summer if we take your Gertrude 
to board.” 

“T’ll pay him as much for staying at 
home as he would get there.” 

“No, indeed, it would not be proper 
to pay him that for just staying round 
at home here—he would not take it. 
If he makes his expenses and the in- 
terest for next year, he’ll be quite satis- 
fied; and he’ll do that easily. You 
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pay very high board for your dear 
child, as it is. I only hope the air and 
exercise here may be of all the benefit 
to her you could desire; only, if when 
Harry is through college, you 
could—” 

“T dare say I can,” said Mills, rather 
shortly. “Good-bye, Isaiah. I have 
enjoyed my visit extremely.” 

“T wish it could have been longer.” 

“Well, when I come for Gertrude in 
September, I’ll take more time for it.” 

There was no time now except for 
the briefest of farewells in the dim 
early morning, when he snatched a 
few last words with Gertrude at the 
door. 

“My darling, be sure and write for 
everything you want.” 

“Oh, yes; but I have everything, I 
know.” 

“And if you are tired, or homesick, 
you shall not stay.” 

“T am sure I shall like it here; it is 
so lovely, and they are very kind. It 
won’t be long away from you,” she 
added, caressingly, patting her father’s 
shoulder as she raised her cheek to 
his. He turned to keep her in view 
as the horse slowly climbed the hill, 
and then in a moment they had 
crossed the top, and Mills farm, all 
soft, shady green in the cool dewy 
morning, had vanished from sight as 
if the earth had swallowed. it up. 
Gertrude stood looking after him, the 
lovely blue of her eyes dimmed by a 
mist as soft as that through which 
came glimpses of the azure skies 
above, to vanish as quickly, too, under 
the sun’s rays. 

From her letters home, she seemed 
so well and happy that her father was 
satisfied he had done the very best 
thing for her. She was roaming far 
and wide through field and forest, as 
he had planned for her, and her pleas- 
ure in them seemed inexhaustible. 
Her cousin Harry was most attentive 
and spared no pains to show her 
everything. She wanted to know 
what “camping out” was like, and 
they had gone as far as Andover 
North Surplus, and he had built the 
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prettiest camp on the beach at C. 
Pond,—there never was such a lovely 
place; and then they had gone on 
over B. Hill and down through Bear 
River Notch, a three days’ trip; and 
as to drives for the day and lunches 
and teas out of doors, there was no 
end of them. On all their long ex- 
cursions, Ella went with them, and 
some neighbor’s boy or other to help 
with the horses. Ella was a very 
good girl, “and only takes too much 
pains to wait upon me,” wréte Ger- 
trude. All the family were kind; 
Aunt Sarah always pleasant—‘‘only 
she is so busy, that I don’t see much of 
her;” but Uncle Isaiah—he was the 
dearest, best man she had _ ever 
known, except her father. Angelia 
was seldom mentioned; she was a 
great deal away, staying at the Cut- 
ters’s, or driving with Mr. Perry 
Cutter, of whom it was plain that Ger- 
trude, partly from instinctive distaste, 
partly by arrangement, saw but little. 
She seemed to spend most of her time 
when at home amusing the ailing 
Mamie, on whose behoof alone she 
occasionally wrote various little com- 
missions; and she evidently went 
much to Mrs. Farwell’s. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills said to each other that 
everything seemed on a most proper 
footing; it was quite the place for 
Gertrude; and both felt relieved, but 
the father the most. He ‘congratu- 
lated himself on his own foresight, and 
wrote to his daughter begging her to 
spare herself no pleasure and to go 
anywhere she liked except to the 
Lakes; he could not risk her meeting 
any of his acquaintances there in the 
society of their possible former guide. 
How wise was John Mills in all that 
pertains to the successful conduct of 
life—and yet, how foolish at its cru- 
cial point! If you had asked him, he 
would have said he had every nook 
and corner of his old home by heart; 
but surely, in the long years of busy 
striving far away, the picture must 
have grown dim, that he should never 
dream of the background it would 
make for youth and maid, wandering 
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together under sun and moon, the 
glory of the earth and sky reflected in 
each other’s faces, and the music of 
the air echoed in sweeter sounds from 
each other’s voices. Had he never 
roamed himself alone there on sum- 
mer nights, with a delicious pain at his 
own heart? Had he never strayed 
there at the gloaming with some vil- 
lage maiden? Perhaps John Mills’s 
dreams, even in his boyhood, had 
been of sterner stuff than wooing, and 
he may have left no memories of first 
love behind him among the roses on 
the Point. However that may have 
been, and though many a vision 
of Gertrude came to him sleeping or 
waking, no idea of things as they 
really were crossed his mind for a mo- 
ment. He was very busy and, much 
as he missed his daughter, a month 
ran quickly by; and when he marked 
the date, it hardly seemed as if she had 
been gone so long. 

Its close found her at Harry’s side, 
at a spot a little east of the house, on 
the bank along which, higher up, ran 
the grass-grown by-road_ which 
skirted the valley, and along which 
John Mills’s great-grandfather had 
made his stump fence of the great 
roots of giant pines of primeval 
growth. They were crumbling to 
decay now, but a natural hedge of the 
richest verdure had grown through 
and over them, broken only by a gate- 
way near which one of numberless 
little brooks ran down the hill and 
under the road and through the 
hedge, hard to trace under its thick 
fringe of clematis and meadow-sweet, 
except by the unceasing tinkle of its 
never-failing waters. Here Harry 
had built a seat, entirely out of sight 
of the few passers along the “back 
road,” where Gertrude could enjoy 
her favorite view and listen to the 
sound she loved best, and where he 
could watch her as she looked and 
listened. There they were now, gaz- 
ing at the long violet shadows that 
were slowly stealing down Whitecap, 
the valley’s northern wall. 


“How far away it looks! I can 
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hardly believe that we were up there 
yesterday!” Gertrude was saying. 

“That is always the way we feel 
when we look at a mountain we have 
climbed.” 

“And how beautiful !—more beauti- 
ful than I have seen it yet,—and 
never twice alike.” 

“Perhaps you would not think it so 
beautiful if you were here in the 
winter. All our storms then come 
down Whitecap.” 

“Oh, how I should love to see one!” 

“Would you?” 

“Why not? I should feel more as 
if this place were my home if I knew 
it all the year round; and it must be 
beautiful even in winter—is it not?” 

“It has a beauty of its own, no 
doubt—you would say so if you saw 
it, as I have done, from up there,” he 
replied, with a wave of his hand to- 
ward Whitecap, now veiled all over 
with a soft and shadowy purple. 

“You have been up there in 
winter?” 

“Yes, indeed—that is but a little 
climb. I have been on higher ground 
than that in winter.” 

“What for?” 

“For the pleasure of it,” said Harry, 
laughing. 

“With a party?” 

“No, alone.” 

“What, all alone! in winter? It 
must be very dangerous. O, Harry! 
you won't do it again, will you?” 

“T can’t promise, but I don’t believe 
I shall want to again. I know what it 
is like by this time, and then I have 
so much more to think of now. You 
see, One wants to see the world some- 
times. But I am ina different world 
from last winter.” 

“What should you have done if I 
had not come here this summer?” 
asked Gertrude with a smile. 

“T did not deserve that you should, 
my darling, for I did not want you to 
come.” 

“Why not?” 

“I thought you would not care”; 
and as she looked at him, her delicate 
fair brow contracted, with some effort 
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to follow his meaning; he rose as if 
he could speak out better so. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “I love this 
place! and that’s not all—I want to 
always. love it. People go away— 
they go away into the world, and they 
care for other things.. I want when I 
am old still to love what I loved first 
of all. I suppose, when he was 
young, your father thought so too.” 

“Oh, but I think papa does still. 
He has talked to me about it; he has 
always-wanted to bring me here,— 
and now you see, he has.” 

“Yes, but he never came; he never 
seemed to care. I can see now that 
he has come back, that things seem 
strange to him. I don’t mean that he 
is to blame. I know my mother and 
sisters are very different from your 
mother and you.” 

“But you are—you are just like 
anyone else I know; only — there’s 
no one like you anywhere! You and 
your father are different from the 
others here!” 

“There it is! Two people love each 
other; they make a home, and the 
children grow up together in it, but 
they grow different ways; and their 
children are as wide apart as the poles. 
That always seemed to me the sad- 
dest thing in life; and yet there is no 
way to help it. Here I am, wanting 
to go away myself.” 

“But why should you go away? 
Could we not be very happy here?” 

“No, my dearest, —I must go away 
and work. I want to know more; I 
want to do something. I don’t know 
what, but there is something in me 
that must speak out. My father felt 
just the same, but he never had a fair 
chance. I want to speak for him 
too.” 

Gertrude was gazing up at him 
with eyes that looked understanding 
of more than he could ever put into 
words, and that replied with an elo- 
quence as far beyond the powers of 
speech. As he spoke his father’s 
name, they grew brighter yet, but it 
was with tears. 

“T don’t expect ever to be rich,” 
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Harry went on. “I don’t want to be, 
if it must change everything. But I 
want to give you a home fit for you, 
and make a name that you won’t be 
ashamed of.” 

“T expect to be proud of you!” 
cried Gertrude, looking at him with 
breathless admiration. 

“Tt will be a long time yet; but we 
are young—we can afford to wait.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” 

“And by and by, I do want to 
own this place, so that we can come 
back to it together.” 

“Yes, indeed! There is no place I 
could ever love so well. Oh, Harry! 
supposing I had not come here this 
summer, what would have become of 
me?” 

She sprang up and half uncon- 
sciously moved nearer to him. The 
tears that had brimmed over from her 
eyes were wet on the velvet of her 
cheeks. Could he help kissing the 
one that was nearest? Perhaps he 
could; but as Gertrude, paling now 
under the passion in his look, drew 
nearer, nearer still, he bent down over 
her,—and then, for the first time, 
their lips met together. 

“All this in one short month!” 
would have been the father’s first 
bitter comment, had he seen them. 
The month, doubtless, seemed longer 
to them, as time goes with youth. 
But what was time to them? Had 
they not loved each other long before 
they had ever met? 

Harry had lived in a world of his 
own, a world of nature and of books 
—the latter few, but read over and 
over till they were part of himself. 
He hardly knew whether Shakespeare 
and Spenser were great or not; he 
neither plumed himself on enjoying 
what the rest of mankind had stamped 
with approval, nor with more modern 
affectation piqued himself on being 
able to pick flaws in it. He only 
knew that to him the books he loved 
were realities. Their world had its 
own laws, but there were many points 
at which it touched the world of out- 
side nature, or even of the society that 
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surrounded him. Only in one way 
was there no correspondence. There 
was no Una, no Desdemona, for him, 
among the women of his acquaint- 
ance. His mother was his mother, 
and he loved his sisters because they 
were his own, though they often 
jarred on him beyond possibility of 
disguise. Of course all the girls in 
the town were not on their pattern. 
There were his next neighbors, the 
Ford girls, as good girls as ever 
were, tender and true, and, though 
modest, both of them ready to love 
him till death at a word; but in his 
company they were shy and silent or 
bursting out in embarrassed giggles, 
and they moved like stiffly jointed 
dolls. He cherished his ideal silently, 
but he never dreamed of meeting it in 
mortal form till he found it tran- 
scended beyond every hope in Ger- 
trude. What grace was in the silence 
with which she waited for what he 
had to say, as if it were the most im- 
portant thing in the world to her! 
How soothing her gentle responses, 
which always made him feel as if he 
had said the very best thing possible! 
Her sweet courtesies were for all; but 
for him there was a melting look in 
the depths of her soft eyes, which he 
felt sure no one but himself had ever 
seen there. 

Gertrude had known but few young 
men; and here was one handsomer, 
stronger, wiser than any she had ever 
seen—a superior being among mor- 
tals, a genius vowed to her service. 
By his devotion she felt her own 
powers increased in the most delight- 
ful way; for if it be joy to know the 
arm prolonged by so much control 
over the waters as the dipping oar can 
give, or the sight widening upon new 
worlds through the telescope, or more 
yet to feel the will passing into every 
muscle of the trained steed, how 
greatest of all the pleasure of knowing 
one’s own strength tripled by the aid 
of a human being whose wish to obey 
outruns one’s will to command. 
There was no height she longed to 
tread but she found herself as if by 
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magic there, with the whole pageant 
of the hills unrolled before her; no 
flower out of reach which she craved 
to touch, but it was in her hand un- 
faded. She saw nature new created 
through Harry’s eyes. The great 
stretch of forest that mantled and 
crested all the hills became a world 
full of variety, brimming with sur- 
prises. Every dell or dingle was a 
home in itself, where one could easily 
live all day in summer. If it rained, 
there was always shelter close at hand; 
if it were cold, a bright little fire would 
blaze up,—and be again extinguished 
at a touch. If they wanted to cross 
the wayward river, what was easier 
than to build a bridge? No Brignal 
banks are fresher and fairer, no Greta 
woods are greener, than those that 
close so sweetly in round every reach 
of the winding Ellis. How often that 
summer on every strip of moist sand 
by those waters did Gertrude’s little 
foot leave its light print by her lover’s 
heavier tread! Hers would vanish at 
the first rising ripple, and though his 
lasted longer, yet it went at last. 
They were together almost from 
morning till night. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown saw nothing in it to object to, 
oreventocomment upon. Of course 
young people liked to be together, and 
it was a good thing that Gertrude took 
to the life out of doors, since it was 
what she was there for. The farmer 
patiently toiled on the farm to give his 
son more time, and when Harry ex- 
postulated sent him off with the re- 
mark that with all they were making 
out of the sum paid for Gertrude’s 
board it was their duty to take her 
about. The mother was too busy to 
look for more than met the eye, and if 
she sometimes indulged in a joke or a 
wink, at “Harry and Gertrude being 
sweet on each other,” or the like, it 
was without the faintest notion that 
anything serious lay beneath or that 
any consequences could come of it. 
To her Gertrude was, as she phrased 
it, “a regular baby”; and then, the 
young girl soon slipped into her place 
in the family so easily and completely 
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that it was difficult to remember she 
was not one of them. She seemed 
more at home than Angelia did. 

Her cousins had at first thought 
her “dressed awful plain” in the 
gowns so carefully chosen by her 
mother. It was only gradually that 
the perfection of the fit and finish and 
the completeness of all the accessories 
impressed them. But one day in her 
leisurely unpacking, a rough straw 
hat came to light, its brim bent in a 
way nobody had ever imagined and 
wreathed with clover-blossoms—and 
such clover-blossoms! 

“My!” said Miss Angelia, touching 
them longingly with the tips of her 
fingers, “that is! Why, they are ever 
so much prettier than the real ones!” 

“Do try it on,” said Gertrude; and 
as the girl eagerly obeyed: “It is very 
becoming to you. I do wish you 
would keep it—yes, I really do,” she 
hurried on; “I have plenty of other 
hats, and I suppose it is not always 
easy to find just what you like here.” 

Not to be partial, she next begged 
Ella to take her pretty new foulard 
sunshade with Dresden china handle, 
and Mamie to accept her silver bangle 
with pink coral charms. Her mother 
of course had sent the girls useful and 
suitable presents, but they had not 
been chosen as she chose for her own 
daughter. 

Mrs. Isaiah Brown was completely 
overcome, and after this always said 
and felt that she loved Gertrude as 
her own child; and if that meant any 
less than the words, it was only 
because Mrs. Brown’s maternal love 
showed itself chiefly in planning for 
and pushing forward her children ac- 
cording to her lights, and Gertrude 
could never need such offices at her 
hands. The girls were not ungrate- 
ful, especially as Gertrude’s gifts did 
not stop here. She had come pro- 
vided with more pretty trifles than she 
had time to use, and it was a relief to 
her to lavish them on her cousins and 
to run about herself in the simplest of 
her array. She wore her plain straw 
hat, which every day or two she would 
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trim afresh with some new device of 
flower or plume brought her by 
Harry, looking lovelier in his eyes 
with every change. 

When Harry ifsisted on helping 
his father, and could not be with her, 
she would offer to assist her aunt 
about the house; and when that bus- 
tling housewife refused all aid, there 
was plenty to do among the flowers in 
her grandmother’s old garden, which 
Harry had made strenuous efforts to 
keep up, and where she enjoyed 
thinking that she was helping him. 
There was the sickly Mamie to amuse; 
and there was always Mrs. Farwell to 
visit. She spent her time very hap- 
pily, listening to the old lady’s family 
histories, or telling hers in return. 
She felt a shyness in talking of her 
home to her aunt, not liking to appear 
too boastful of their wealth or to hear 
it dilated upon. Mrs. Farwell’s sim- 
pler mind knew none of this; and 
Gertrude, when she found that the 
routine of the Mills’s daily life, the de- 
scription of their houses and furniture, 
and the list of their servants, were lis- 
tened to with the same uncritical 
pleasure that a child takes in a fairy 
tale, was very willing to tell them over 
and over. She loved Mrs. Farwell; 
but she dearly loved her uncle, and 
her very greatest pleasures, next to 
being with Harry, were found with 
him, walking by his side as he went 
about his work, or sitting by him at 
noonday or nightfall at his brief hours 
of rest on the porch,—often in 
silence, for Isaiah Brown was a silent 
man, and made no appeal for pity or 
consideration from his family, all but 
one of whom regarded him as a useful 
tool. His face could not show by any 
lighting up that he had any joys in 
life; but something there was in the 
more tremulous motion of his bowed 
head and the lingering tone of his 
voice when he heard or spoke his 
son’s name, which made Gertrude 
long to make them both happy, if she 
could. His wife and daughters never 
kissed him; they would have said, had 
anyone remarked on it, that he did 
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‘not like it. But Gertrude would press 


her bright lips to his withered cheek 
and pass her soft hand over his scarred 
forehead with a yearning tenderness 
that it seemed impossible to satisfy. 
At such moments, Harry’s heart 
would swell, and he would have been 
more than willing to die for her— 
proud and glad, could the chance but 
have been his. 

That one rapturous kiss of love had 
not broken down the barrier of rever- 
ence which made the very hem of her 
garment a sacred thing to him; and 
then, he had been trusted by her 
father, and the trust should be kept if 
he knew how. Few words of love 
passed between them; they lived in 
each other’s consciousness with a 
delicious ease which needed no ex- 
planation. They had exchanged no 
pledges, made no vows; they needed 
nothing to strengthen their perfect 
mutual understanding. 

“T think I ought to write to your 
father,” Harry had said a day or two 
after their talk by the brookside. 

“Oh, why?” asked Gertrude. “It 
will be so much easier to tell him 
when he comes, and that will be the 
middle of September—not so far off 
now.” 

“T think he ought to know.” 

“He always seems so pleased when 
he writes!” 

“He may not be pleased when he 
knows— everything.” 

“Why, we could not leave off lov- 
ing each other, could we, even if he 
wanted us to? But papa loves me so 
well! I am sure he will not mind. 
He will be glad to have me so happy. 
And then,” she added, “I think he 
must know by this time. I am al- 
ways talking about you to him, and 
telling him—” She paused suddenly, 
and Harry, as he watched the delicate 
color deepen and run in throbbing 
waves over her fair brow and throat, 
could say no more. Their dream of 
the future was so very remote that 
there seemed no need of haste to 
bring it down to the actual yet, by 
asking her father’s consent, even 
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though he had an idea that it might 
be a reluctant one. For Gertrude’s 
sake he was prepared to bear that, and 
trust to himself to win heartier ap- 
proval with time; but he longed the 
more that the present should hang on 
loitering wings. Alas! it flew too 
quickly. 

“Here is the first golden-rod,” he 
said to Gertrude, as he handed her the 
waving yellow plume one late summer 
day. 

a is very pretty, only—” She did 
not finish her sentence, but both knew 
what she would have said, and each 
felt a wintry shiver in the mild August 
air. But the warning sign blazed out 
its time, and hung faded and shriv- 
eled on every bank. The memory of 
summer brightness had been dimmed 
by brighter autumn glories, and even 
these were on the wane, before Mr. 
Mills came up, late in October. He 
came in much better spirits than he 
had known in the summer. He had 
come to take Gertrude away, not to 
leave her; he felt that his offering her 
for the summer as a tribute to the 
claims of his family and his old home 
had resulted most favorably, and he 
was able and willing to pay down 
another in hard cash to the amount 
of the mortgage. This was surely 
enough for the present, and allowed 
him the right to indulge in a few 
vague dreams of “coming again by 
and by,” and even of building an oc- 
casional retreat there, with the com- 
plete satisfaction such dreams afford 
when there is no present troublesome 
necessity of their being put into prac- 
tice. He entered the house now by 
the side door, where the sitting-room 
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fire sent out its cheerful glow, for the 
autumn twilight was dark and chill; 
and as Gertrude flew into his .arms, 
his dreams loomed up more vividly in 
the flash of joy which overcame him 
at the sight of her improved health 
and beauty. It was but for a mo- 
ment; the next he realized with as 
sudden and a less agreeable shock 
that she had grown a great deal older. 
Her slim girlish figure had rounded 
into ripeness; the vague soft bloom of 
her childish face had settled into lines 
of character, as the downy, indeter- 
minate bud shapes itself into the leaf. 
She hung about him as fondly as ever, 
but she said very little, and when she 
spoke, her voice, always sweet and 
low, was lower and sweeter still, and 
lingered on her words as if pleading, 
—he could not guess for what; but 
somehow it irritated him. Neither 
was he pleased with the way in which 
she flitted about the house, as if she 
knew where everything was kept; 
waiting on her uncle when he came in 
from the barnyard, bringing him a 
clean towel, brushing his coat in the 
back kitchen, and springing up from 
the tea-table to fetch anything that 
was wanted more naturally than the 
daughters of the house themselves. 
They ought to have known better 
than to have let her do such things, if 
she did not know better herself; she 
was too simple, too much of a child! 
But indeed the whole family seemed 
more at their ease than at his first 
visit. Even Isaiah had more to say 
for himself. Harry, scrupulously 
civil and reserved as ever, was altered 
the least; but he kept himself out of 
the way most of the evening. 


(To be continued.) 
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AGNES MACREE. 


By Arthur Willis Colton. 


AR up on the southern slope of 
the Cattle Ridge, eastward of the 
village of Hagar and overhanging 

the tinkling sources of the mill stream, 
once stood a charcoal-burner’s hut. 
It was a tent-shaped structure of 
sodded poles, in a ruthless cutting of 
the thick woods, which stretched along 
the Cattle Ridge for miles, save that 
here and there a vandal hand had been 
laid upon them like the flat stamp of 
a branding iron. It is not likely that 
the children of Hagar feared the char- 
coal-burner for his vandalism; they 
wondered at him for his blackness, 
his loneliness and mystery, for the 
great brown domes that smoked 
around him like funeral pyres, and 
because he was always there and never 
went home to muffins. 

At noon we saw the smoke of his 
coal-pits staining the sky; at night the 
glow of his brushfires proclaimed his 
distant presence. I knew not how 
others might feel. They might desire 
to be presidents, conductors of rail- 
way trains, or owners of swift fiery- 
eyed horses, like Joe Sanderson, or to 
wear shining armor like the Red 
Cross Knight. I desired to be only 
as the charcoal-burner, unknown, 
mysterious, wondered at. That was 
the way I felt in those days. I did not 
care for realistic qualities. Man in- 
terested me little, and woman not at 
all. I wanted to be a sombre pres- 
ence, quaked at by other children and 
most men. I hardly expected Joe 
Sanderson to quake at me, but I 
hoped that Deacon Crockett might. 
That was because Sanderson rode red- 
eyed horses and Deacon Crockett 
posted his walnut trees. 

Chub Leroy felt as I did about the 
charcoal-burner; Moses Durfey had 
no objection to mystery, but he was 
not enthusiastic; and we three haunted 
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the southern slopes of the Cattle Ridge 
through the dreamy hours of many a 
summer’s day, lying on the rocks 
above the hut and desiring infinite 
things. 

It was a hot, hazy afternoon, and 
we were watching the charcoal-burner 
for some clue to his secrets. We 
knew that he was compact of secrets 
which it were death to discover, and 
we yearned to discover them. He was 
a grizzled old man with a face that 
was smooth-shaven at times and al- 
ways bony; so black too that we could 
see the whites of his eyes, as he moved 
around among his brown domes. The 
first thing that happened of any im- 
portance was that Moses Durfey 
thumped me on the back and whis- 
pered, “Look!” I was about to thump 
Moses Durfey, when I[ suddenly lost 
all interest in it; for right in the middle 
of the dusty slope before the hut stood 
a White Child, or something very like 
it,—a baby girl of four or five years 
in a snowy pinafore, with silvery yel- 
low hair, spreading out her tiny fin- 
gers in the sun. And the next thing 
that she did was to sit down in the 
dust, which was half charcoal-dust, 
and altogether cease to be white. The 
charcoal-burner came and stood over 
her and seemed to be mumbling a 
charm; but it did not make her any 
whiter, so he gave it up and went 
away scratching his head, and Moses 
said he was “no great shakes of a 
magician.” He was a clumsy boy in 
his mind about some things—was 
Moses. He could see the points of a 
fight, or a shipwreck, or any kind of a 
story that went crackly like soda 
crackers; but when it came to magi- 
cal things he was too literal. It was 
evident enough that the charcoal- 
burner was a great alchemist, who 
knew all about the Principle of Life, 
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described in the “Extraordinary Tale 
of Count Caliostro.”” The White 
Child had popped open like pop-corn 
in the middle of the biggest coal-pit, 
where the coal was hottest; she would 
explode, or turn into snow-white ashes 
sometime, and a number of things set 
down in the “Extraordinary Tale,” 
which Moses finally admitted were 
“most likely.” 

Then we ran down through the 
woods and across the meadows, and 
told everybody, and set the whole vil- 
lage buzzing in a scandalous manner. 
We found the minister weeding his 
garden in a linen duster, and told him 
how Mrs. Crockett said he stole it— 
that is, the charcoal-burner stole the 
White Child; and Deacon Crockett 
said he was a heathen, and the miller’s 
wife, who was generally low in her 
mind, said she was afraid something 
or other was so. 

“Stuff!” growled the minister. “I 
know all about that. It’s his grand- 
child.” Then he went off up the 
street in his linen duster and flapping 
straw hat; and how he did talk to some 
people for saying everything bad they 
could think of, instead of something 
good, when they had no business to 
say anything! 

The next day three small and much 
interested boys went up through the 
woods in the minister’s wake to inter- 
view the alchemist. Very peaceful 
were they in their minds, for of course, 
they knew that the alchemist could not 
work any enchantments while the 
minister was by. Even Moses Dur- 
fey knew that; and he did not know 
much about enchantments, further 
than the “Arabian Nights,” which is 
good so far as it goes. Privately I 
thought that the minister was mis- 
taken. A black magician could not 
be the real grandfather of a White 
Child. She might not have popped 
out of the charcoal pit, though there 
was this about it: When you burn 
birch wood into charcoal, what be- 
comes of the whiteness? If she was a 


real White Child, she belonged to St. 
Every- 


Agnes’ retinue probably. 
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body who knows legends knows that 
St. Agnes sends her children to com- 
fort those who have none, and that 
most White Children come in this way. 

The minister strode into the .clear- 
ing and around through the charcoal 
pits. “Hey, Casper!” he shouted, “so 
you've got the little one.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the charcoal-burner, 
taking off his cap and showing his 
grizzled hair. “The other grand- 
mother be dead, sir. I be doing the 
right by the little one, sir.” 

“Well, now,” said the minister, sit- 
ting down on a log, “what would be 
your idea of the right just in this case? 
Little rough up here, eh, Casper? 
Lonely, you know.” 

The old man wiped the soot on his 
forehead into streaks with his cap. 
“l’m only here in the summers or 
thereabouts, and through the fall 
burning.” He looked wistfully at the 
three interested boys. “If them would 
come up often and play with the little 
one, we'd take it kindly, sir, and make 
‘em welcome. The woods won’t do 
the little one any harm, do you think, 
sir? There ain’t nothing seems God’s 
own like the woods.” 

“Aye?” muttered the minister. “And 
that’s not a bad notion either.” He 
sat still awhile, clasping his knee, snif- 
fing at the spicy smell of the pines, at 
the soft, musty, velvety smell of the 
burning, and gazing into the dusky 
peace of the deep woods. 

“Maybe you're right, Casper. May- 
be you’re right. I’m not saying you’re 
not. Fact is, I know you are. Is it 
not there the needs of our generation 
lie?” he went on very gently and half 
to himself. “Nearer the spirit of the 
woods! Where is the little one, Cas- 
per?” 

Casper looked around vaguely; and 
she was under his nose all the time, 
peering over the top of a bunch of 
brake like an elf, with the sunlight 
shining through her shimmery hair, 
and the coal dust on her pinafore. 
The minister got her on his knee; she 
looked us all over gravely and made 
up her mind about us, while the min- 




















ister muttered to himself, “It’s an idea, 
an idea.” 

“Chub,” I whispered, “she isn’t a 
real White Child, do you think?” 

Chub shook his head gloomily, and 
Moses said, “I don’t see she’s any 
blacker than’s comfortable.” 

Well, Casper was not an alchemist 
of course; but I hardly think that we 
minded after a while. He was very 
satisfactory in other ways, so odd and 
slow, so patient and puzzled about the 
White Child. He said the smell of the 
damp leaves and the pines and the 
burning was in his bones, and that he 
never was at ease away from them; 
and Chub, who was once a charcoal- 
burner’s son, said he knew how that 
was,—which Moses and I thought 
wonderful. He built a little house, 
about the size of a dining-room, under 
the pines, so that the White Child 
could keep whiter. In the mornings 
she went with Casper among the pits; 
but afternoons, when we climbed the 
Cattle Ridge, we found her on the 
pine needles with the sunlight glinting 
in her hair, and always in white pina- 
fores, brought by Casper from the 
Cummings’ farmhouse a mile away, 
according to his notion of doing right 
by the little one that she might not 
grow up roughly in the woods. 

People said it was odd, when the 
minister asked her name, that it had 
never occurred to Casper to find out. 
For he had taken her from the house 
of “the other grandmother,” who was 
dead, and who, as the White Child 
stated, called her “Baby.” The min- 
ister wrote to the postmaster of the 
village, where “the other grand- 
mother” had lived; and the postmaster 
wrote back that he “could not find out 
she had ever been christened”— 
whereupon the minister was first dis- 
gusted, and then laughed. 

“Chub,” he said, “you tell him to 
decide about the name, and I'll 
christen her Sunday—that’s to-mor- 
row”; which put Casper in a dreadful 
state of mind. He was not used to 
naming girls, because he had had only 
one child, who was a boy, and his 
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mother had named him; so that when 
we offered to name her, he said that he 
wished we would, and felt better; and 
we named her St. Agnes—St. Agnes 
Macree. The congregation nearly 
had a fit over it, to be sure, and 
Deacon Crockett declared it was 
Romish; but the minister said that St. 
Agnes was no doubt a good woman, 
and no worse for being a saint,— 
which was as good as statute law in 
Hagar. And that is how we came by 
our St. Agnes. 

Now it were long to tell of the next 
ten years, in which many things hap- 
pened to all of us; but of the Order of 
St. Agnes and how it arose | will tell 
somewhat, because of what came af- 
terward and was connected with it. 
For ever when the spring returned 
and the smoke of the burning arose 
against the sky and the glow of the 
brush-fires at night, something drew 
us up the wooded slopes to the feet of 
our little St. Agnes, and there we 
found rest. Also it seemed as if there 
were a quiet difference between what 
we said and did there and what we 
said and did in the valley below; just 
as the knights who entered the Order 
of the Holy Grail felt a light unknown 
before on their faces continually, and 
a silence about their hearts even in 
the din of battle. Therefore we made 
the Order of St. Agnes, and explained 
it to her, and she understood it very 
well for such a little thing. 

3ut you must know that this hap- 
pened five years after the first coming 
of the White Child, when she was nine 
or ten or thereabout, but we were 
much older. I suppose that we were 
not very clear ourselves about the ob- 
ject of the Order, and did not need to 
be; for you see we were only giving 
a name to something that existed al- 
ready, and were no worse off than the 
knights who went on the quest of the 
Grail—not those of the Order of the 
Grail, but those of the Round Table— 
who, sitting in Merlin’s hall, saw a 
light and swore to follow it, not know- 
ing at all what they sought, as the 
king told them. But indeed they 
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sought a light for their own hearts, as 
all true men do, and no man seeks 
it at all but gains it in a measure. 
Therefore the king said—but you will 
find it all set down in the poem of the 
Holy Grail, or in the book of Sir 
Thomas Mallory. 

We told St. Agnes that we would 
be loyal; and when Casper asked, 
“What be ye going to be loyal about?” 
and St. Agnes asked what she was to 
do, we did not know either. But St. 
Agnes thought it over somewhere 
under the sunshine of her hair, and I 
think Casper understood it too in his 
way, taking off his cap and whistling 
at the sky. 

Now St. Agnes was a little wisp of 
a thing, with quiet gray eyes that you 
could look into and see the loveliest 
dreams floating around; and golden 
bronze hair, when the sun shone on 
it, and the queerest ideas; at least I 
suppose they were queer. They 
seemed natural enough, and do still 
to one who believes in children with 
queer ideas. St. Agnes thought the 
Cattle Ridge was growing and had 
roots like the trees, and things like 
that. She liked Chub the best un- 
doubtedly, which also was natural. 
Everybody did,—or they ought to, 
whether they did or not. 

It was at this time that we got into 
trouble with Deacon Crockett about 
his walnut trees, which turned out not 
to be his after alf, but beyond his line 
in some woods belonging to the mil- 
ler, who did not care about walnuts. 
I never could make out what the mil- 
ler did care about. It is too long a 
story to put in here; but somehow in 
the mixture Deacon Crockett kept the 
walnuts. Then we held a secret ses- 
sion on the Cattle Ridge to decide 
what we should do to him. Casper said 
that we had better forgive him: he 
said it would be tremendous; and we 
voted to do it at last,—but it was not 
unanimous, and I shall not tell who 
voted against it; someone who 
thought it too much like a Sunday 
school lesson. 

Then it came Sunday; and Casper 
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always washed himself up and brought 
the little one to church on Sunday: the 
minister told him he ought to for the 
sake of the little one. But, on the 
other hand, Casper did not look 
healthy when he was washed up. The 
congregation came out on the stone 
steps, and St. Agnes followed Deacon 
Crockett and pulled his coat-tails. 
“Chub is going to forgive you,” she 
said. “It’s tremendous.” And Dea- 
con Crockett could not have looked 
hotter if there had been a charcoal-pit 
under his chin; and the minister had to 
rushoff and geton his dressing-gown, 
so that he could laugh comfortably. 

Soon after that the Order of St. 
Agnes scattered to school and col- 
lege, and met again only in July and 
August; and at last for three summers, 
strangely, St. Agnes came not to the 
little house among the pines, nor were 
Casper’s brushfires seen twinkling on 
the hill side, nor the smoke of his pits 
against the sky. And the spring fol- 
lowing it became known to us far 
away that Chub Leroy lay sick of a 
fever in the parsonage, calling for the 
White Child and in sore need. 

At the door of the parsonage, when 
we came—Moses Durfey and I—in 
the early twilight, stood the minister 
and Dr. Wye of Salem, who was a 
bluff, red-faced man with a white 
beard cut square. 

“Boys,” said the minister, “what on 
earth does he mean by the White 
Child?” 

“St. Agnes, of course,” said Moses, 
in a matter-of-fact way. 

“Aye?” said the minister. 

“Well, you’d better find her,” put 
in the doctor, “unless she’s made of 
green cheese and lives in the moon.” 

“She’s connected with the moon,” 
I said; whereat the minister remarked 
“Aye?” and the doctor, “Stuff!” and 
both looked puzzled. But one does 
not explain all the things that are 
known to the Order of St. Agnes. 

“Anyhow,” continued the doctor, 
“you'd better rake the country, or an- 
cient history, or wherever she’s to be 
found. I’ve seen similar cases be- 














fore;’ and we went in, finding Miss 
Hettie Royce at the door of the sick 
room knitting. 

Chub lay with his lean hands and 
wasted arms tossing on the coverlet, 
and his great eyes black and glowing 
like coal-pits. 

“They say you're out of you’re head, 
Chub,” I said; “but you’re not.” 

“Not now,” he whispered, “but I 
can’t stay this way long. Can you 
find her?” 

“St. Agnes? Yes. Where is she?” 

“In the Cattle Ridge woods some- 
where. She must be; she wouldn't 
fail us now.” 

Perhaps he was out of his head a 
little; but it seemed a thing natural 
enough—just a plain, straightforward 
fact, that we must find St. Agnes or 
Chub would die. I threw up the win- 
dow, and we looked north and west, 
but there was“no smoke against 
the sky all the length of the Cattle 
Ridge. 

“We must wait till it’s dark enough 
to see the brush fires,” said Moses; so 
we sat down and waited. The trees 
and meadows grew soft in the gather- 
ing dusk, and a few pale stars ap- 
peared. Chub made not a sound, and 
we hardly breathed. The doctor came 
in, looked at him, then at us, shook 
his head and went out. And then 
suddenly, just as ten years before, 
Moses thumped me on the back and 
whispered, “Look!” 

A small dot of light appeared and 
grew more plain against the dark 
looming of the Ridge, not in the old 
place, but further to the west, near 
Salem. We leaned far out of the win- 
dow and made sure of it. 

“Is it there?” whispered Chub, 
when we came to the bed. 

“Yes, but Casper’s moved his plant. 
It will take an hour and a half. Can 
you hold out?” 

“Yes.” 

And we knew that he would, just 
as he knew that we would find St. 
Agnes; for those of the Order of St. 
Agnes never broke their word. So 
we left Chub to fight his battle with 
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delirium, and went out for our race 
against time; out across the meadows 
clearing the fences and splashing 
through the Mill Stream, till we struck 
into the Salem road, which we kept 
steadily for a mile and a half, to where 
we could see the lights of Salem on 
the hill. There we turned across the 
blueberry knobs, circled Cumming’s 
alder swamp, without much gain, for 
the land is all boggy above there and 
hard to run on, and breasted the slope 
of the Cattle Ridge well-in-hand and 
breathing easily, though not so easily 
as we neared the top. 

I often wonder why we felt so sure 
that the brushfire was Casper’s,—of 
course it might just as well have been 
someone else’s; or why, if it was Cas- 
per’s, St. Agnes was bound to be there. 
But it never occurred to us to doubt it. 
Chub said she was there because she 
must be, and I suppose we felt in the 
same way, that we should find her be- 
cause we must. At any rate, when we 
broke though the brush at the bottom 
of a small clearing, where the moon 
shone on several brown domes newly 
built, there was the brushfire above, 
and near it a slim wisp of a girl all 
in white. We went straight up the 
steep; and it was our own little St. 
Agnes, though changed and grown, 
yet with the same still poise of the 
head and grave questioning eyes, 
which brightened when she saw us, 
and grew grave again, seeing only 
two. Then Casper came out of a lit- 
tle house, just like the old one, and 
both seemed to think it quite natural 
—our coming in the night. 

“Eh, boys!” he said. “Did ye see 
the brushfire and come to play with 
the little one? Surely.” 

“It’s a stern game we play to-night, 
Casper,” I said. “St. Agnes must go 
with us. Chub Leroy is at the point 
of death and calling for her.” 

“Eh, so?” muttered the old man. 
“Eh, he’s a good ’un, young Leroy. 
Go on, then. She'll be safe enough 
with you, surely.” 

St. Agnes said nothing, but held out 
her hand; and we tore down the hill, 
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Moses ahead, warding the brush. It 
was very strange—that breathless 
rush through the woods, where the 
moonlight lay on the leaves like 
ghostly hands, out over the meadows 
and along the lonely Salem road. She 
weighed hardly anything, and we 
changed as much as six times from 
the wood’s edge to the Mill Stream; 
but we were not good for much, when 
we reached the parsonage door, and 
felt as if we wanted a pump to get our 
* breaths with. 

The minister and the doctor jumped 
from their chairs and stared, and Miss 
Hettie dropped her knitting; but the 
White Child seemed to know what she 
was about, and went straight to the 
bed and stood beside it; and, if the 
original St. Agnes looked like that, it 
is easy to understand all kinds of mira- 
cles. Chub just looked up, his big 
black eyes danced and laughed,—and 
then he went to sleep. 

Dr. Wye said he was “beat”; 
“though,” he went on, “I’ve seen such 
things before. A_ sick man has 
strange whims, and sometimes every- 
thing depends on them. In such 
cases, if he wants the moon, why, you 
must simply bring a ladder and get it. 
But these are queer boys you have 
around, Mr. Royce. One of them 
savs, ‘I want the White Child,’— 
whereabouts unknown—number of 
children at times passably white. The 
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other two promptly go off ‘in the dead 
vast and middle of the night,’ fish up 
a legendary person who seems to fill 
the bill exactly, and come back re- 
marking that they’re out of breath, 
cool as you please. It beats me. 
Who is she? Doesn’t look more than 
fourteen.” 


How long ago it seems now—and 
it was not so long. Moses Durfey is 
herding cattle in the far west. Chub 
Leroy is working with plaster, clay 
and marble—St. Agnes. smiling 
through her grave eyes near him — in 
Rome, where the original St. Agnes 
lived, and not far from the Piazza 
Navona, where stands her church. He 
has moulded a statuette of St. Agnes 
—meaning both of them—with a 
lamb beside her, as the elder St. Agnes 
is painted; and he says that he is the 
lamb, which is probably a joke. Old 
Casper Macree is dead and buried 
somewhere—I wonder where; and 
here am I, writing the true story of it 
all. I think perhaps Chub knew more 
than we did about St. Agnes and the 
goings and comings of Casper in the 
five years that followed the founding 
of the Order, and had many thoughts, 
as the years went on, quite apart from 
us. Well, well, there are true hearts 
and gentle and just in all corners of 
the world,—which is an excellent 
thing to think about. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF EMERSON. 


By F. B. Sanborn. 


HERE are some men, and many 
women, of whom we never see 

a satisfactory portrait; no great 
painter has happened to put their fea- 
tures on his canvas, and no sculptor, 
such as those unequaled Greek art- 
ists whose work survived when their 
names perished, ever modeled the 
speaking marble or the breathing 
bronze (spirantia aera) at the inspira- 
tion of their noblest expression. For- 
tune seems to have 
scattered her favors 
in this respect, as 
in others, in a very 
careless, shiftless 


way: a churl or 
ninny, a shrew or a 
simpleton will be 
immortalized by 


Raphael or Titian, 
Van Dyck or Ve- 
lasquez; while en- 
trancing beauty, or 
feminine saintliness, 
or the enthusiasm 
of poets will find no 
artist able to trans- 





sympathetic audience (as David Scott 
sketched him at Edinburgh), or ram- 
bling among the woods and fields of 
Concord, where no artist seems to 
have observed him, except now and 
then a word-painter, like his com- 
panion, Ellery Channing, who said: 


“When thou dost pass below the forest 
shade, 
The branches drooping 
Enfold thee, stooping 
Above thy figure, and 
form thus a glade; 
The flowers admire 
thee pass; 
In much content the 
grass 
Awaits the pressure of 
thy firmest feet; 
The bird for thee sends 
out his greeting 
sweet. 


“And welcomes thee, 
designed, the an- 
gry storm,— 

When_ deep-toned 
thunder 

Steals up from un. 
der 

The heavy-folded 
clouds,—and on 


mit their picture or The lighting glan- 
statue to “foreign ces gay, 

nations and_ the With its perplexing 
next ages”—those From a miniature taken in 1845. — 


impartial witnesses 
cited by Bacon for 
his own justification. Emerson has 
suffered by this lack of an artist 
of the higher sort, at the period 
when his expressive presence could 
best be portrayed; the sun did 
him little justice, and those paint- 
ers and sculptors to whom he 
sat, though often painstaking and 
sometimes gifted, had not the art to 
seize what was most characteristic of 
the man. Indeed, he needed to be 
seen in action, and amid the scenes 
most congenial; either addressing a 
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Published in Griswold’s ‘‘ Poetry and Poets of 
America,”* 


And sweep across thy 
path the speeding 
: showers; 
This pageantry doth fill thy outward 
hours.” 

The old-world painter who drew 
Sir Philip Sidney sitting under an 
oak in his sister’s park at Wilton, or 
sketched Lord Herbert lying at ease 
in a wood, with horse and shield in 
the background, would have been the 
man to paint Emerson in his out-door 
study; but none such adventured it 
in his lifetime. The best of his por- 
traits is therefore that for which he 
sat to David Scott in 1848,—since it 
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well preserves the orator’s attitude, 
when Emerson was in the vigor of 
his powers, and Scott, a brother of 
the same mystic order, saw and heard 
him at Edinburgh. This painting— 
a half-length, very spirited, though 
rather hard and cold in color, and 
with a symbolic rainbow in the sky— 
adorns the Public Library of Con- 
cord, where 
also is 
French’s 
fine marble 
bust of the 
old poet. 
David 
Scott (born 
at Edin- 
burgh, Oc- 
tober’ 10, 
1806, died 
there, March 
5, 1849), was 
qualified by 
his spiritual 
affinities to 
paint Emer- 
son, who on 
first meeting 
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image of your house and studio, and 
all your immortal companions 
therein; and I wish to keep the ways 
open between us, natural and super- 
natural. If the Good Power had 
allowed me the opportunity of seeing 
you at more leisure, and of compar- 
ing notes of past years a little! And 
it may yet be allowed in time; but 
where, and 
when?” 

It never 
was allowed, 
for David 
Scott died a 
few months 
later,—an 
unsuccessful 
artist, like 
Haydon, but 
of a _ pro- 
founder na- 
ture than 
Haydon’s, 
and much 
devoted to 
symbolism 
and thought, 
for which his 





him (Febru- hand never 
ary 12, 1848) gave ade- 
thus de- quate ex- 
scribed him: pression. 
"7 found The gravity, 
Scott, the verging on 
painter, a melancholy, 
sort of Bron- which Emer- 
son Alcott From the crayon by Eastman Johnson in 1845. son noted im 
with easel a tai bikin tecidatn him, shows 
and brushes; oy the kindness 0! iss ice ngieiiow. itself in his 


a sincere, great man, grave, silent, 
contemplative and plain. Soon after, 
I breakfasted with him, who insists on 
sittings for a portrait,—and I sat to 
him for an hour or two. This man is 
a noble stoic, sitting apart here, amid 
his rainbow allegories, very much re- 
spected by all superior persons.” 
He probably never saw his portrait 
finished; it was one of the few that 
Scott ever painted, and is reckoned 


the best. On leaving London, some 
months later, Emerson wrote to 
Scott: “I carry with me a bright 


portrait of our orator-poet; the 
coloring is too dark for the milder 
tints of Emerson’s complexion, 
and there is a dark shadow under 
the eyes that contradicts the genial 
smile they so often flashed forth. 
Yet when this abatement is made, it 
was the opinion of Mrs. Emerson, 
who first saw it in Boston thirty years 
after it was painted, that it was a good 
likeness; and it certainly has the pose 
and gesture of the lecturer, which no 
other portrait seeks to give. Our 
engraving of it is very inadequate. 

















Silhouette, taken in Concord, 1843-5. 


From Haskins’s ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson,’”’ published by 
DeWolfe, Fiske and Company. 


A later half-length picture, by a 
good but not a great artist, the late 
William Furness of Philadelphia, was 
painted about 1865, and remained in 
the possession of the artist’s father, 
Dr. W. H. Furness, whose death, at 
the age of 94, took place not many 
months ago. The early sittings for 
this portrait were in my house on the 
Sudbury Road in Concord, then un- 
occupied by me, and convenient to 
Mr. Furness, who lived in the vicinity. 
As I saw it from week to week, while 
painting, it seemed to me a good 
likeness of Emerson in his quiet and 
domestic character,—not strong in 
effect, and the reverse of Scott’s in 
color, but pleasing, and deserving to 
be engraved. It was copied and en- 
graved many years after by Miss Sar- 
tain of Philadelphia, and then did not 
please so much,—the copyist having 
added or subtracted something, I 
thought, to mar the simplicity of the 
picture. But it preserves the expres- 
sion of those few years following the 
Civil War, when none but Emerson 
himself noted the approach of old 
age, and when his step in country 
lane or forest path was still as firm, 
his serene soul as unclouded as of 
yore. 
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Earlier and later portraits there are 
many; the earliest, as I suppose, a 
miniature by Miss Goodrich of Bos- 
ton, painted about 1829, when Emer- 
son was a parish minister at the 
North End of Boston, and soon after 
he had served a year as Chaplain of 
the Massachusetts Senate, in that fine 
State House of Charles Bulfinch, 
which has since been so much dis- 
figured by tasteless additions. This 
miniature is by an artist then cele- 
brated in Boston and Washington, 
where she painted under the patron- 
age of Daniel Webster and others, 
who had seen her skill in Boston. It 
lacks strength, as is wont to happen if 
women paint men, and it has an 
excess of rosy color. Whether it 


exaggerates the nose, which is shown 
of much size, I cannot say; but that 
feature made its impression on those 





From the Daguerreotype taken in England in 1847. 
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From the Grozelier lithograph, 1859. 


who then saw the Reverend Mr. 
Emerson at his duties as pastor or 
school-committee-man in Boston. 
This I know from the reminiscences 
of Mrs. Livermore, to whose school- 
house he came one day in 1832, and 
left with her a memory of courteous 
manners, a gentle voice, and a very 
large nose! Mrs. Livermore, then a 
child of twelve, was a trusted pupil of 
Mr. Peter Mackintosh, master of the 
Hancock School for girls in Hanover 
Street and was acting as monitor one 
rainy day when there came a knock 


at the schoolroom door, which it was 
her duty to answer. There she found 
a tall, slender gentleman, who raised 
his hat to her and inquired if he could 
see Mr. Mackintosh. ‘My first 
thought,” says she, “was, ‘What a 
nose!’ my second was, ‘What a 
beautiful smile!’ I took his um- 
brella, showed him in, and told Mr. 
Mackintosh; then I saw them in 
earnest conversation, and noticed the 
politeness of the visitor’s manner. 
After he had gone, the teacher told 
me it was Rev. Mr. Emerson, who 
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preached at the ‘Cockerel Church’ 
near by, upon whose clock and 
bell we depended for punctuality 
at school and for the evening cur- 
few at nine P. M. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh was the senior deacon of that 
church, and I thought the conver- 
sation related to its affairs.” But 
as Mr. Emerson had been one of 
the Boston school-committee,—a 
duty often laid on ministers,—it 
is quite likely they talked about 
the Hancock School; though, to 
be sure, 1832 was the year in 
which Emerson dissolved his con- 
nection with the Hanover Street 
church, and soon after went 
abroad. 

The early miniature by Miss 
Goodrich is not here reproduced, 
because neither Mrs. Emerson 
nor the children recalled the 
period when it was a good like- 
ness, if ever it can have been. It 
gives the clerical costume and air 
of the period, without the gown, 
and, along with an _ expression 
of perpetual youth, characteristic of 
Emerson for nearly seventy years, 
has that other expression of mature 
thought, which had begun to show 
itself when he was a mere child. 





From Grozelier’s ‘‘ Heralds of Freedom,” 1855. 
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From the portrait by David Scott, in the Concord Library, 1848, 


This I was told by Mrs. Sarah Brad- 
ford Ripley, whose husband was the 
uncle of Emerson, and whose father, 
when a Boston merchant, was a 
parishioner of Rev. William Emer- 
son, then preaching to the First 
Church, as his son afterwards 
preached to the Second Church. 
Mrs. Ripley in her girlhood (she was 
born in July, 1793), had been sought 
out, for her beauty and originality, by 
Miss Mary Emerson, the aunt of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, no later than 
1809, and so became early intimate 
with the family of Miss Emerson, 
who, after her brother’s death in 
1811, if not before, was an inmate of 
the household where the young 
scholar grew up. Not long after the 
death of Rev. William Emerson, his 
only surviving daughter, Mary, born 
in 1811, died at the age of. three, 
of what would now be called 
diphtheria; and Miss Bradford, who 
had returned from Duxbury to Bos- 
ton, in 1811, was early at the house in 
Beacon Street, to condole with the 
afflicted family. She told me of the 
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From the unfinished portrait by William Furness, 1855. 


By the kindness of Mr. Horace Howard Furness. 


interest with which she heard young 
Waldo, then a boy of eleven, conduct 
the family prayers (always a service 
in that religious household), and 
noticed the dignity, mingled» with 
sadness, of his bearing on that sor- 
rowful occasion. - It was to this lady 
(Miss Bradford), too, that the boy of 
eleven,—not quite that, for he lacked 
nineteen days of the anniversary,— 
wrote out the first of his verses which 
have been printed,—a version of not 


quite twenty lines of Virgil’s fifth 

Eclogue: 

“Turn now, O Youth, from your long 
speech away! 

The bower we've reached, recluse from 
sunny ray; 

The Nymphs with pomp have mourned for 
Daphnis dead; 

The hazels witnessed, and the rivers fled.” 
—etc. 


The next portrait in date was, I 


think, that painted in 1845 by Mrs. 
Richard Hildreth, an aunt of George 
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From a photograph by Black, about 1860. 


Fuller, since famous as a painter in 
Boston. Mrs. Hildreth (perhaps not 
yet married) made another miniature 
of Emerson, but this is the one which 
was engraved, I think, by John Sar- 
tain of Philadelphia, and long did 
duty as a likeness of the essayist and 
author of “Nature.” It is a pleasing 
and poetic head, not remarkable for 
strength,—a comment equally true 
of the life-size crayon of Bronson 
Alcott, which Mrs. Hildreth finished 
in 1853, and which is engraved in my 
Memoir of Bronson Alcott. The 
first Daguerre portraits began to ap- 
pear in Concord before 1840, and I 
am told they were made by a Con- 
cord youth, one of Emerson’s neigh- 
bors, who returned from some distant 
city, bringing the process and ma- 
chine with him, and that he experi- 
mented with Emerson; but the result 
was a mere oddity, not now pre- 
served. In 1841, however, fairly 
good pictures were thus taken,—one 
of which is thus commemorated by 
Emerson in his journal: “John 
Thoreau knew how much I should 
value a head of little Waldo, then five 
years old. He came to me and 
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offered to take him to a daguerreo- 
typist who was then in town, and he 
(Thoreau) would see it well done. 
He did it, and brought me the 
daguerre, which I thankfully paid for. 
A few months after, my boy died; 
and I have since to thank John 
Thoreau for this wise and gentle 
piece of friendship.” The date of 
this was the autumn of 1841, and the 
next January both John Thoreau and 
the little Waldo died. A friend to 
whom I mentioned the anecdote of 
Emerson, the boy, hiding from his 
father in the Boston garden (told be- 
low) says of little Waldo: “One day 
Waldo and I were in the hay-mow, 
up-stairs, when we heard below a 
most solemn and awful voice,— 
though very sweet: ‘Little Boy Blue, 
—where is little Boy Blue?’ Waldo’s 
great blue eyes opened wide; in 
wonder and amaze he looked all 
about him, though he knew well it 
was his father down-stairs. He did 
not once stir nor move from the 
place.” Such incidents give vivacity 





From a photograph by Black, about 1869. 











From a photograph by Black. 
to the recital of happy days in Con- 
cord. 

From about 1850, daguerreotype 
heads, lithographs and other portraits 
of Emerson grew numerous; but 
none of them was very good, except 
two taken by Southworth and Hawes, 
at their excellent gallery in Tremont 
Row, which dates from 1845 or there- 
abouts, and is still open. One of 
these, taken in 1857, has been often 
engraved; and the other, the more 
domestic one, may be found in Dr. 
E. W. Emerson’s book, “Emerson in 
Concord.” Fine as the better one of 
these Hawes portraits is, I think it is 
surpassed in a certain nobility of ex- 
pression by an unfinished crayon 
sketch which S. W. Rowse made in 
1858, while working on that crayon 
which he finished and which has been 
several times engraved. The sketch 
which he threw aside had some defect 
of drawing; but it pleased Mrs. 
Emerson so much that she copied 
it, and she also allowed me to have it 
photographed. Three copies were 
then printed, one of which I sent to a 
friend in Germany, for Herman 
Grimm, an admirer of Emerson, one 
to my mother in New Hampshire, 
and the third I retained. From this, 
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somewhat faded, photographs were 
made for Mr. Alcott’s own illustrated 
book of sonnets, in 1882; and it is 
again reproduced here. I believe the 
original crayon has disappeared. 

What has always pleased me in this 
Rowse sketch is the lofty air of cheer- 
ful courage and hospitality, so native 
to Emerson, yet so hard for his pho- 
tographers and painters to reproduce. 
It was an expression so constant, and 
yet so inward and fleeting to the eye 
of sense (apparently), that it was apt 
to be caricatured, as in the finished 
crayon of Rowse, where the smile 
degenerates almost to a simper. In 
other portraits, the smile is replaced 
by a set, well-nigh stern expression, 
attributable more to the hardening of 
the muscles with age, than to any 
repulsive sternness in the man, who 
yet could be sufficiently downright, 
upon occasion. 

There were two periods in Emer- 
son’s life when one would especially 
wish to see good portraits,—his 
career in England as lecturerand hon- 
ored guest, in 1847-48, and his visit 
to Washington in the early years of 
the Civil War; and we have two fairly 
representative sun-pictures at those 
times. The first is from a daguerreo- 
type taken for his Scotch friend, 





From the sketch by Rowse, 1858 
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From the crayon by Rowse. 


By the kindness of Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 


Alexander Ireland, then living in 
Manchester, who arranged so many 
of his English lectures; its date is 
given by Mr. Ireland as the latter part 
of 1847,—but whether taken in 
London or elsewhere, is not stated. 
In writing from England to his dear 
friend and Concord neighbor, Miss 
Elizabeth Hoar (Manchester, Dec. 28, 


1847), Emerson said (regretting the 
slenderness and fitfulness, as he 
thought, of his mental make-up, which 
he was wont to ascribe to his inher- 
ited physique): “When I see my 
muscular neighbors day by day, I 
say, ‘Had I been born in England, 
with but one chip of English oak in 
my willowy constitution!” Oddly 
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es 
From a photograph by Black. 





enough, this English sun-picture (the 
later “photograph,” on paper, did not 
yet exist) gives him a breadth and 
solidity of feature which likens him, 
in some sort, to an Englishman. His 
expression, too, is firm and almost 
self-complacent,—a trait which never 
belonged to him, this last. Satisfac- 
tion, not self-satisfaction (the latter 
rather a Concord attribute), lighted 
his countenance; and his habitual 
smile indicated a serene content with 
the world in which he found himself. 
In England he had much reason to 
be content; for he had many readers 
there,—though, as he said in the 
letter just quoted, “none yet to fall in 
love with, neither man nor woman”; 
and as he wrote to the same good 
friend six months later (June 21, 
1848), “My pleasure, like every- 
body’s, is in my work, and I get many 
more good hours in my Concord 
week than in a London one.” But 
England passed in review before him, 
and he saw, in the nine months he 
was there, almost all that was distin- 
guished or original in her intellectual 
life,—even that then unknown 
woman of genius, Mary Anne Evans, 
soon to become famous as George 
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Eliot. He met her at the house of 
her friend, Mrs. Charles Bray of 
Coventry, and said to Mr. Bray, after 
talking with her, “That young lady 
has a calm, serious soul.” I fear he 
would have been set down by our 
newspapers, which are now such 
sticklers for a strong government, as 
one of the “anarchists”; for he said 
to Mrs. Bray, as he sat in her draw- 
ing-room window, July 12, 1848, “If 
the law of love and justice have once 
entered our hearts, why need we seek 
any other?” 

Of the impression which Emer- 
son’s person and manner made on his 
English visitors and hearers, Mr. 
Conway has preserved many samples, 
in his “Emerson at Home and 
Abroad.” The Gateshead Observer 
(whatever that may have been) said, 
after hearing him lecture: “There is a 
simplicity about his delivery in which 
lies one-half of his intellectual gran- 
deur. He reads with a clear enuncia- 
tion and a slight American accent [of 
course!], and utters the deepest and 
sublimest thoughts with a modesty, a 
serene earnestness and a noble catho- 
licity. He is a thin, tall man, appar- 





From a photograph by Black. 
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ently about 45, with an oval Yankee 
countenance, rather sallow and ema- 
ciated, and a very prominent Well- 
ington nose.” David Scott, while 
painting him, wrote in his journal: 
“My first impression of him was not 
what I expected. His appearance is 
severe and dry and hard. But, al- 
though he is guarded, and somewhat 
cold at times, intercourse shows him 


three days at Oxford, was also struck 
with the Americanism of his visitor. 
Indeed, the English generally noticed 
his narrow and sloping shoulders, 
which they fancied a “Yankee” trait. 
Clough wrote to a friend: “He is 
very Yankee to look at,—lank and 
sallow, and not quite without the 
twang; but his looks and voice are 
pleasing, nevertheless, and give you 





From a photograph by Marshall. 


to be elevated, simple, kind and truth- 
ful.” When Emerson remarked that 
there was little real poetry in a book 
then much read, the “Festus” of 
Philip Bailey, Scott contested the 
criticism, and quoted, with feeling 
sadness, the line which Ellery Chan- 
ning also entered in his notebook: 

“Friendship hath passed me like a ship at 

sea. 


Arthur Clough, with whom he spent 


. 


the impression of perfect intellectual 
cultivation, as completely as would 
any great scientific man in England 
—Faraday or Owen, for instance; 
more in their way, perhaps, than in 
that of Wordsworth or Carlyle. One 
thing struck everybody,—that he is 
much less Emersonian than his Es- 
says.” William Rossetti, who heard 
Emerson lecture on Napoleon, re- 
membered chiefly his “upright figure, 
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clean-cut physiognomy, clear elocu- 
tion and resolved self-possession.” 
All this appears in Scott’s picture, 
and something of it in Mr. Ireland’s 
“Daguerre”—as Emerson used to 
call the sun-picture. 

Washington was a town seldom 
visited by Emerson; he almost never 
lectured there, for during his most 
active days it was hardly a Northern 
city, and his record as an emancipa- 
tionist would have made him unwel- 
come there,—as he was in his own 
Harvard University, and for the same 
reason, from 1838 till the close of the 
Civil War. But while that revolution 
was going on, he went to the national 
capital, as Hawthorne also did; and 
he even lectured there, and advo- 
cated emancipation, when few but 
Sumner and the abolitionists were 
quite ready for it, and President Lin- 
coln was halting between two opin- 
ions. Emerson met Lincoln, Seward 
and other’men then foremost in the 
government, and entered in his 
journal his view of them, which has 
not, I think, been made public. He 
admired Lincoln, as his brief speech 
after the assassination showed; but 
he disliked Seward. He lectured on 
“American Civilization” at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in February, 1862, 
urging compensated emancipation; 
but when Lincoln’s offer of emanci- 
pation with compensation was re- 
jected, most scornfully, by the inso- 
lent slave-oligarchy, Emerson wrote 
in his “Boston Hymn,” this verse: 
“Pay ransom to the owner 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 

And ever was: pay him.” 

Emerson said, in the presence of 
Lincoln: “Labor is the cornerstone of 
our nationality,—the labor of each for 
all. Civilized man coins himself into 
his labor; turns his day, his strength, 
his thought, his affection, into some 
product which remains as the visible 
sign of his power; to protect that, to 
secure his past self to his future self, 
is the object of all government. But 
there is a confusion in the mind of the 


Southern people, which leads them to 
pronounce labor disgraceful, and the 
well-being of man to consist in sitting 
idle and eating the fruitof other men’s 
labor. We have endeavored to hold 
together these two states of civiliza- 
tion under one law,—but in vain; one 
or the other must give way.... In 
this national crisis it is not argument 
that we want, but that rare courage 
which dares to commit itself to a 
principle,—believing that Nature is 
its ally, and will create the instru- 
nents it requires, and more than 
make good any petty and injurious 
profit which it may disturb.” 
Fortunately we have a sun-picture 
of Emerson taken in Washington 
during this visit,—a small, ‘“ambro- 
type,” similar to the last likeness of 
Thoreau, taken at New Bedford a 
few months earlier, but since enlarged 
and printed as a photograph. It 
seems to have been taken for Colonel 
Mason Tappan, then a member of 
Congress from New Hampshire, as 
well as an officer in the Union army. 
The history of this portrait is not 
very clear, and I have never seen the 
original; it has been copied and en- 
larged, to a great size, somewhat 
changing its expression; but in the 
smaller copies it is one of the best 
portraits. This was the man who 





From a photograph taken in Chicago in 1856. 
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From a photograph by Allen and Rowell, 


counseled Lincoln, and to whom 
Sumner proudly showed the mechan- 
ism of government in a grand revo- 
lution. The vigor of the counte- 
nance, the thickness of the hair, 
etc., prove this picture as_ early 
as 1862, and not one made ten 
years later, when he was again 
in Washington and addressed the 
colored students at Howard Uni- 
versity. Of that period, or a little 
later, we have a good representa- 
tion in the photographs taken at Lon- 
don by Elliot and Frye, the excellent 
English artists. But age had then 
left its mark visibly on our poet-phil- 
osopher. His “Terminus,” written in 


1864, when he was but little turned of 
sixty, and published in 1867, affected 
his friends with surprise then; but by 
1872, and especially after the casualty 
of his house-burning, in the summer 
of that year, the decay of age began 
to show. When he went to New 
York that autumn, before sailing on 
his third and last voyage to Europe, 
to speak at a dinner given to Mr. 
Froude (whom he had met with ap- 
preciation in Oxford, a quarter-cen- 
tury before), George Curtis spoke to 
me with regret and apprehension of 
the change which had come over 
Emerson, body and mind. The sea- 
voyage did him much good, however, 
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From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia, 1875. 


and he made the tour of Europe and 
Egypt with satisfaction, if not with 
keen interest,—returning to Concord, 
and a renovated house, in good spirits 
and capable of some intellectual labor 
and many public appearances. His 
return was in May, 1873; and about 
that time must be dated the photo- 
graph engraved for the posthumous 
edition of his poems, in 1884—the 
best of the later portraits. It was 
taken by a Boston photographer 
named Foss; but the negative got 
broken, and in that state passed into 
the hands of H. G. Smith, of the 
Studio Building, Boston, who _ re- 
paired the damage and has since 
printed many copies from it. Dr. 
Emerson says: “There is no good 
picture of my father in his old age 
except this, of which there is a draw- 
ing in the Riverside Poems.” It was 
made, Miss Emerson tells me, soon 
after she returned with her father 
from Europe, in June, 1873, and 
exhibits him as he looked with the 


refreshment of that last visit to his 
friends in England and Paris and the 
wonders of Egypt. The Scott pic- 
ture, then, for the serious reformer’s 
attitude, and the Boston photograph 
for the serene old sage of threescore 
and ten. 

Of the majority of the drawings and 
sun-pictures and busts, vainly striving 
to recall Emerson’s gracious face, the 
less said the better. He once re- 
marked to Moncure Conway: “My 
portraits generally oscillate between 
the donkey and the Lothario”; and 
to me, in 1878, showing him the 
engraved head which that fine artist, 
Wyatt Eaton, had drawn for a New 
York magazine, he said: “I will show 
you what this man looks like”; and, 
proceeding from the dining-room, 
where we were sitting, to the study, 
he brought back his volume of Her- 
rick, containing the profile of that ro- 
bust poet, with his enormous Roman 
nose,—to which he pointed as his own 
vera effigies. An exceptional interest 
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attaches, however, to the photograph 
taken at Philadelphia in 1875, in 
which Emerson, Dr. Furness, and 
Mr. Samuel Bradford, schoolmates in 
Boston sixty years before, are sitting 
in the same picture. The Emerson 
has lately been enlarged by Gute- 
kunst. Concerning the two school- 
mates of Emerson in this picture, and 
their connection with Boston, I have 
a reminis- 
cence. In 
July, 1878, I 
used to sit 
with Emer- 
son in_ his 
study, to hold 
him in con- 
versation 
while Mr. 
Wyatt Eaton 
was __ sketch- 
ing the (un- 
successful) 
portrait re- 
produced 


with this 
paper. On 
July 4th, 
when the 
sitting lasted 
two hours, 
the talk 
turned on his 
father, Rev. 
William Em- 
erson, of 
Harvard and 
Boston, and 


his own child- 
hood. Emerson said that his father 
graduated in 1789, then taught school 
in Roxbury, where Rev. Charles 
Lowell (the father of the poet 
Lowell) was a pupil for a while, 
and first settled as a minister in Har- 
vard near Lancaster, where his friend, 
Rev. Dr. Thayer, was the minister. 
William Emerson’s preaching was ad- 
mired, as that of his father, Rev. Wil- 
liam Emerson of Concord, had been; 
and one of his admirers was a Boston 
gentleman, then captain of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Com- 


. 





From a photograph by Foss in 1873. 
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pany. This friend procured for the 
Harvard minister the appointment for 
preaching the annual Artillery Elec- 
tion sermon, in the First Church, 
which then stood in Washington 
Street, near the head of State Street. 
This sermon was heard by the society 
of that church, who soon invited him 
to become their minister, which he 
did, late in the year 1799. Among 
his Boston 
parishioners, 
besides _ the 
Bradfords of 
Duxbury 
(Mrs. Rip- 
ley’s father 
and _ family), 
there was 
Sheriff Brad- 
ford,—‘“a 
personable 
man, who, 
when walk- 
ing before 
the Governor 
of Massachu- 
setts, on pub- 
lic days, with 
his ivory 
staff, sword 
and uniform, 
was some- 
times mis- 
taken for the 
governor.” 
This was the 
father of 
Samuel Brad- 
ford, who sits 
in the centre of the photograph. 
“IT was at school when _ very 
young with Sheriff Bradford’s son, 
and William Henry Furness, now 
Dr. Furness, and both of Phila- 
delphia.” Going on with these child- 
hood recollections, Emerson said: 
“The house where I was born in 1803 
stood at the corner of Chauncy and 
Summer streets, with a yard and 
orchard as large as Dr. Ripley’s at the 
Old Manse, which Hawthorne has so 
well described. This house was 
burned or torn down, and then a 
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From a sketch by Wyatt Eaton in 1878, Published in Scribner’s Magazine, February, 1879. 
By permission of the Century Company, 
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brick house was built there, in which 
my father and his children lived. 
It was sevarated by a brick wall 
from a garden and orchard south- 
ward, where pears grew; and | 
remember sitting on that wall and 
wishing for some of those pears.” 
Near by was a pond of salt water,— 
probably the scene of that forcible 
salt-water bath which he speaks of as 
given him now and then by his stern 
father, at a tender and timid age; “and 
I still recall the fright with which, 
after some of these salt experiences, I 
heard his voice one day (as Adam that 
of the Lord God in the Garden) sum- 
moning me to a new bath,—and I 
vainly endeavoring to hide myself.” 
After his father’s death, this house, 
which was the parsonage, must be 
given up, and the Emersons then re- 
moved to a house on Beacon Street, 
near where the Atheneum now 
stands; and from this place young 
Waldo used to drive his mother’s cow 
to the pasture near the Providence 
station, belonging to his uncles of the 
Haskins family. Here also the late 
Chief Justice Shaw, when a young 
lawyer, boarded with Mrs. Emerson, 
and Miss Mary Emerson took part in 
the domestic duties, and gave special 
attention to the youngest son, Charles, 
who was but two years old at his 
father’s death. Waldo Emerson used 
to contrast himself unfavorably with 
this brother, and with Edward, who 
was a few years older than Charles; 
he admired them greatly, but thought 
himself “a slouching person,” while 
they “never moved without grace.” 
This may be as good a place as any 
to speak of the personal aspect and 
bearing of Waldo Emerson, which his 
portraits did not fully disclose. His 
biographer, Mr. Cabot, quotes a few 
passages from Emerson which inti- 
mate that he knew a certain family 
trait that others remarked, and which 
led Mrs. George Ripley to write a 
friend in Emerson’s pulpit days, “that 
he had preached a sermon for George, 
last Sunday, with his chin in the air, in 
scorn of the whole human race.” 
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Now Emerson wrote: “My grand- 
father, William of Concord, walking 
before his father, Joseph of Malden, 
to church, his father checked him,— 
‘William, you walk as if the earth was 
not good enough for you.’ ‘I did not 
know it, sir,’ he replied with the ut- 
most humility. This is one of the 
household anecdotes in which I have 
found a relationship.” There was a 
kind of loftiness in the Emersons, 
which in European society is reck- 
oned a mark of race,—an unconscious 
pride, or proud humility, which was 
so distinctly seen in the grandest of 
Americans, Washington. In the as- 
pect of the brothers, Edward and 
Charles, this air of leadership was 
blended with a gentle grace; in Waldo 
Emerson, there was a gentle dignity, 
with less of outward grace, but with 
more of inward light. A lady who 
knew him well and saw him daily for 
years, in domestic life and in public 
oratory, has given me her delicate ap- 
preciation in such words as are worth 
citing. She writes: 

“T have always liked the portrait by 
David Scott, though the aspect is 
darker than belonged to him, who 
always seemed to bring sunshine and 
light. I like, too, the bit of rainbow 
which seems the true and fit symbol. 
I do not believe I knew Mr. Emer- 
son’s face at all,—only a certain light 
and smile upon it. Did not the face 
of Moses shine, when he had talked 
with God in the bush? I remember 
I heard him at a lecture in the Con- 
cord Lyceum; but I do not know even 
how he stood. The room was dark 
and crowded; there was a ray of light 
that shot out through and far beyond 
the dark. We did not dare to look 
behind, and see what he saw. And 
his eye was ‘scornful, threatening and 
young.’ But has any one ever ex- 
plained why all his young admirers 
began to imitate him,—caught the lift 
of his eyebrow, the droop of his 
shoulders, even the pauses of his 
voice? When he came in from his 
solitary walks, he would give to each 
one at table a flower, or the just-blos- 
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somed sprig of grapevine, and would 
tell little Waldo some pretty adven- 
ture of the walk. His face was rosy 
(his natural complexion), a good Eng- 
lish rosy coloring, eyes very blue, 
mouth so sweet, and that brow of his, 
—a pure Greek brow. Was not his 
nose very large? No, I never thought 
of it. Sometimes he felt it his duty to 
frown on the vanities of the young 
folk,—to look a little stern. It was 
wholly put on; all the time he knew 
he was denying his nature. But he 
made up a face when his picture was 
taken; they are all but counterfeit pre- 
sentments of the man. I wonder 
sometimes how he ever got caught 
and entangled in this dim world of 
ours. The rainbow comes and goes.” 

Very little that is celestial or of the 
rainbow is seen in Grozelier’s smooth 
lithograph, which appeared, with half 
a dozen other faces and heads, about 
1855, as the “Heralds of Freedom.” 
The title was good, and some of the 
heads,—that of Gerrit Smith some- 
what resembling Mr. Bryan; but 
Emerson in this similitude is a sort 
of premonition of Chauncey Depew, 
—of all men the least like him. The 
educated, modest whisker in this por- 
trait reminds me of a story. While I 
was living in Sophia Thoreau’s house, 
where I had for three years dined 
nearly every day with Henry Thoreau 
at his mother’s table (1855-57) while 
living in Ellery Channing’s house op- 
posite, Mr. Emerson with his daughter 
and Miss Elizabeth Hoar came one 
night to tea. It was in 1877 (March 
2). In the dining-room hung Rowse’s 
portrait of Thoreau, now in the Con- 
cord Library. The talk ran on 
George Washington, of whom Emer- 
son had lately been reading an Eng- 
lish biography. He said that his 
mother, then Miss Ruth Haskins, had 
been at a ball in Boston, in 1789, 
where Washington danced and was 
noticed for his grace in dancing. “I 
was early stranded on Marshall’s ‘Life 
of Washington,’” said Emerson; “I 
have never read Irving’s, or any other 
of the modern ones.” He thought 
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Washington one of the heaviest of 
writers, and instanced the Farewell 
Address as an example. I told him 
that has been claimed for Hamilton. 
“Hamilton knew how to write,” was 
Emerson’s unconvinced reply. He 
laughed at the anecdote told by Miss 
Hoar, of the old Virginia woman who 
said to her, “General Washington was 
President of the United States, and 
gave sahtisfahction; I believe all the 
Virginia Presidents gave sahtisfahc- 
tion.” This was before the era of 
John Tyler. 

Rising from the tea-table, Emerson 
noticed the crayon head of Thoreau, 
and said, “This is better than the am- 
brotype with the beard, for the beard 
disfigured Henry’s face.” One of the 
company said, “I am glad you never 
wore a beard”; to which he answered, 
“T had none to wear.” On another 
occasion Emerson told me that when 
he was to give his address on Eman- 
cipation, in 1843, Thoreau rang the 
bell himself, at the parish church, and 
had also gone about to the houses in 
town, giving notice of the day and 
hour of the address. 

Returning to the subject of Wash- 
ington,—in the summer when Mr. 
Eaton was drawing Emerson’s por- 
trait, I took from Mr. Channing’s 
library Chateaubriand’s “Posthumous 
Memoirs,” in French, and showed 
Emerson the account given by Cha- 
teaubriand of his interview with 
Washington in Philadelphia, and that 
of his first sight of Napoleon and con- 
versation with him. Emerson read 
both in my presence; asked me what 
“jouets” were, and what “sable” and 
“curee”’ meant; then he said, “Chateau- 
briand evidently thought as much of 
himself as of Washington; as for 
Bonaparte, he always knew how to 
meet men on their own ground,— 
whether Christians or Frenchmen.” 
He had read a few books of Chateau- 
briand, he said, but never this one. 

The sketch made by Mr. Eaton, as 
the result of these pleasant sittings in 
Emerson’s_ study,—pleasant to the 
artist and to me, and not so appar- 
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ently disagreeable to the sitter as such 
things often were,—was a disappoint- 
ment when engraved; having far 
more the look of desolate, solitary 
age than was the usual aspect of 
Emerson in the summer of 1878. The 
mobility and liveliness of his face 
seemed to be left out, and a certain 
grimness called up from the inner 
consciousness of a man who knows 
that each year brings him nearer to 
the grave, escorted by the ills that 
wait on age. It could not be mis- 
taken for the head of another man, 
and it was true to the framework of 
the sage’s features and the vivacity of 
his eyes. But the ineffable sweetness 
was not there,—or but a lingering ray 
of it; and the hard, modern style of 
treating the engraving (which ap- 
peared both in Scribner’s Magazine 
and in Miss Gilder’s “Homes and 
Haunts of Our Elder Poets”) in- 
creased the dislike which most of us 
felt for the drawing. As a study, 
however, for a complete portrait of 
Emerson the moralist, it has real 
merit; nothing is there which might 
not have been in the original, and the 
underlying severity of this modified 
Puritan is plainly to be seen. It needs 
to be clothed upon with the other 
qualities which the Puritan did not 
possess, or did not exhibit, but which 
Emerson had in full mieasure. Ellery 
Channing hinted at this in another 
verse from the Ode quoted above,— 
thus: 
“In vain for us to say what thou hast been 

To our occasion,— 

This flickering nation, 
This stock of people from an English kin; 

And he who led the van,— 

The frozen Puritan,— 
We thank thee for thy patience with his 


faith, 
That chill, delusive poison mixed for 
death.” 


Emerson would not so have de- 
scribed the Calvinistic creed of his 
clerical ancestors; but he knew how 
to interpret language so figurative. 
Face to face with the genuine Puritan 
of Cromwell’s time, in John Brown of 
Osawatomie, Emerson honored and 
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celebrated him, but shrank a little 
from the extremity he saw to be in- 
evitable. Bronson Alcott told me 
that he was present in Emerson’s 
house with Thoreau, when the news 
came of Brown’s capture in Virginia, 
—of which Thoreau then spoke much 
as he did afterwards in public. Emer- 
son listened, but said little; it seemed 
to be too painful a subject to him 
then. Some weeks after, when re- 
turning from Boston or Salem, where 
he had made one of his striking 
speeches in honor of Brown, Emerson 
said to Alcott, “We have had enough 
of this dreary business.” He foresaw 
its result, as he knew that of Crom- 
well’s Puritanism; but his poetic 
thought refused to dwell upon it. 
Several photographs by Black, a 
well-known Boston artist, who took 
the only photograph of John Brown 
with his picturesque beard that was 
ever made from the life,—are seen in 
these pages. The earlier, of perhaps 
1860, is the head and_ shoulders, 
which was never faithful to the seri- 
ous expression of the thinker, but 
may serve to recall some lively mo- 
ment of playful conversation, when 
thought gave place to fun. There 
were such times, though Emerson 
was almost never known to laugh 
outright,—holding such forcible ex- 
pressions of merriment to be out of 
keeping with the composure he al- 
ways strove to maintain. Another 
Black picture,—the full length, in 
evening dress, with the hands folded 
in front,—is a good likeness of the 
man as he stood at the beginning of 
his lecture, before gesture and facial 
expression began to give fuller effect 
to his grave and melodious voice,— 
in which nobody but an Englishman 
ever fancied a “twang.” The hint of 
that kind in which Arthur Clough in- 
dulged came with singular ineptness 
from one who had a most pronounced 
Oxford brogue. I heard this gentle 
scholar lecture on English Poetry, 
during his short residence at our 
Cambridge; he mentioned a certain 
poet whom he called “Bar-r-n,”—nor 
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was it till several repetitions of the 
name that I discovered he had Byron 
in mind. I think I did not hear this 
beautiful Oxford brogue in full per- 
fection again until, at the British 
School of Archeology in Athens, in 
March, 1890, a handsome young swell 
from that university read a paper on a 
Greek “vahze” on which was “fig- 
gered”a person whom he styled “King 
Prahm.” But this is a digression. 

The Chicago photograph of 1856, 
here given, is one of two taken in that 
city during one of Emerson’s long 
western lecture tours; it was given 
among the illustrations of the small 
subscription edition of Alcott’s Son- 
nets. The Rowse sketch, I have said, 
is also given in a reduced and faint 
copy, to illustrate another of the 
Alcott Sonnets. Mr. Alcott was 
himself not averse to the early crayon 
which used to hang in Longfellow’s 
study at Cambridge, along with 
Charles Sumner’s and _ President 
Felton’s; but it was the poorest of 
the three. It was by Eastman John- 
son, and a copy of it is given with this 
paper. Nor did Mr. Alcott look 
askance, as most of us did, at 
Gould’s amateur bust, which stands 
in marble within the College Library, 
and in plaster at Concord. Morse’s 
reduced bust, at Concord, is unlucky 
in pose and expression; the full bust 
is better, as I remember it. King’s 
bust is unspeakably bad,—and “there 
are others.” French succeeded per- 
fectly, at an age when years had made 
it impossible to reproduce the youth- 
ful enthusiasm or the vigor of manly 
thought expressed by that noble 
head. Had he modeled it twenty 
years earlier, or had that other Con- 
cord sculptor, Frank Elwell, seen 
Emerson at 35, as his grandfather, the 
village blacksmith, knew him, in his 
walks and talks, we should have had 
much better portraits in marble. 

Lamenting the early fate of his 
younger brother Edward, Emerson 
wrote what must still be said of him- 
self, notwithstanding all these busts 
and pictures: 
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“There is no record left on earth, 
Save in tablets of the heart, 

Of the rich inherent worth, 
Of the grace that on him shone.” 

Whenever the artist, even though 
that artist were the sun himself, pen- 
ciled his likeness, there was ever 
something omitted which those who 
saw and heard him missed in the por- 
trait. As Thomas Froysell said of 
his cousin, Sir Robert Harley, in that 
famous funeral sermon, so might 
they say, the best of them: “I want 
art to draw his picture. His spiritual 
lineaments are above my _ pencil.” 
Even the smile that he wore so often 
towards his friends, and that beamed 
upon me in his dying hours in the 
sweetest recognition, was too much 
for these limners of the outward man. 
“There lived more life in one of his fair 

eyes 
Than all you painters can 

devise.” 

Emerson’s personal presence, then, 
must be but a gracious memory to 
those who knew him; to others it 
must be taken on our testimony and 
the insufficient, perishable evidence 
of portrait and statue, which so often 
make their original far other than he 
was. That beauty, imperishable and 
ideal, which he adored and celebrated, 
did not leave him without tokens of 
its favor. He was its messenger to a 
world that hardly believed in its ex- 
istence; and its “fugitive and gra- 
cious light, shy to illumine,” now and 
again shone around him. There was 
a charm in his personality hard to 
explain or describe, but best indicated 
in those old verses which Lowell 
applied to Emerson: 

“Was never eye did see that face, 

Was never ear did hear that tongue, 
Was never mind did mind his grace, 

That ever thought the travail long; 

But eyes, and ears, and every thought 
Were with his sweet perfections caught.” 


with pains 


Note.— Some of the portraits to which Mr. Sanbarn 
refers in the foregoing article are not here given, and in the 
reparation of the article still others have been learned of. 
Ve desire to make this collection of Emerson’s portraits as 
complete as possible, publishing everything which has real 
value, and we shall be grateful for any information which 
may be given us concerning anything which has been over- 
looked. If the results of Rediee research warrant it, we 
shall publish in due time some supplementary pages in 
which the collection shall be made presenta my 











WHAT THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT SAITH UNTO THE 
CHURCHES. 


By George Hodges. 


HE Spirit, speaking of old 

unto the churches, did 
not speak in terms of ap- 
probation. Even in that 
new day, near as it was to 
the blessed beginnings, 
with the first enthusiasm still stirring 
people’s hearts, there was much to 
criticise and much to blame. The 
Christians of that time were not very 
good Christians. 

The question as to whether or not 
the world is growing better is one 
which is rich in materials of discus- 
sion; though we would no doubt be 
better occupied in the endeavor to 
give a practical rather than a literary 
answer to it. The great thing is to 
make the world better, beginning 
with ourselves. Is the world a better 
world after the Christian centuries? 
Is the church a better church? Shall 
the Spirit praise or blame us, this new 
Christmas time? 





I, 


It would in no way contradict nor 
disturb the doctrine of evolution 
should the Christian life of the early 
centuries be found conspicuous in its 
favorable contrast with the life that 
is lived now. For evolution does not 
represent the progress of the race as 
being like the ascent of a mountain, 
each step higher than the step before, 
each year better than the year past. 
Instead of that, the race is shown to 
have progressed as a man walks along 
the common road, first one foot and 
then the other, one ahead and the 
other tarrying behind, half eager and 
half reluctant, like Sir Galahad in Mr. 
Abbey’s picture. Here and there, 
sometimes in an individual, some- 
times in a group or a community, the 
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ideal of the race is suddenly and won- 
derfully carried up to a place hitherto 
unreached and unattempted; and then 
for years and centuries, and in some 
instances forever, the rest of us try to 
reach that altitude, and fail. 

Thus art, in the days of Phidias, 
touched a mark in sculpture which 
ever since we have but contemplated 
with amazement. We put the casts 
of the battered fragments of the Par- 
thenon figures in our museums, our 
studios, and our houses, and study 
them with an admiring despair. 
These plaster translations of the half- 
deciphered sentences of the Greek 
masters put all our polished work in- 
to the background. Headless and 
armless, these marble people live, and 
have souls. Evolution in art stood in 
the days of Phidias upon the peak of 
the mountain, and has since been 
walking in the valley, looking back 
and up. 

So with dramatic literature in the 
instance of Shakespeare. We are not 
at present, in spite of the experience 
of the years between his time and 
ours, writing better plays than “Ham- 
let.” 

Evolution does not, then, imply a 
consistent and uninterrupted forward 
march. In the Christian church the 
supreme ideal of humanity, the very 
highest spiritual life, was set forth at 
the beginning, and all religious 
progress since that day has been a 
progress backwards. The leaders of 
the great religious reformations have 
led men back to Jesus Christ. St. 
John and St. Paul, too, wrote docu- 
ments upon which the saints and 
fathers of the succeeding ages have 
been content to comment. If the 
idea of evolution were true, which is 
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in the minds of those mistaken folk 
who maintain that the future must of 
necessity be better than the past, and 
that some day the Christmas which 
we keep will be abandoned for an- 
other Christmas marking the birthday 
of a better saint and hero, then we 
should have gone on writing fourth 
gospels and epistles to the Ephesians, 
higher and wiser, until to-day these 
documents should be of no more in- 
terest than those pictures of the earli- 
est art which are valuable only as 
showing with what childlike simplic- 
ity men used their eyes and their paint 
brushes in the year one. The fact is 
that here the best is in the past. 

It would not, therefore, have been a 
matter of surprise had the Spirit writ- 
ten to the churches of the first century 
in wordsof commendation. They who 
had St. John for their minister ought 
to have been uncommonly good peo- 
ple. The messages, however, are 
filled with strong reproof. Christians 
have fallen from their first estate, and 
have given hospitable hearing to mis- 
leading teachers; some have given 
way even to gross sins, others are in- 
different; of only a few can it be said 
that they shall walk in white, for they 
are worthy. The Spirit speaks in the 
accents of the day of judgment. The 
churches must have listened, trem- 
bling. 

Are we any better? Will this 
Christmas be a more Christian Christ- 
mas than they kept? 

I think so; though I must confess 
that the improvement is not so con- 
spicuous as might be wished. Chris- 
tianity is in some respects a more easy 
religion now than it was then. It had 
no social position then as it has now. 
It was by no means the correct thing 
to go to church. People who had 
money and education and a place in 
society thought twice before they lis- 
tened to the Christian gospel. They 


must give up their friends, and be- 
come the companions of their friends’ 
servants; they must expect to be dis- 
trusted in business as persons of a 
rash and unbalanced judgment, given 
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over to novelties of belief, and strange 
theories, and queer ideas, radicals and 
socialists. They were fortunate if the 
disfavor of the general world showed 
itself in no worse ways: sometimes 
they suffered persecution. Naturally, 
all this worked as a process of selec- 
tion; not so many people accounted 
themselves Christians with but small 
intention to follow Christ. For the 
most part the early Christians knew 
what they were about; the faith and 
life of their discipleship were very real 
to them. When they kept their 
Christmas, in upper rooms and secret 
chambers, behind shut doors, meet- 
ing in the safe darkness of the early 
morning, they were altogether in 
earnest, and the festival was a much 
more religious and Christian day than 
it is apt to be with us. 

Many things may be accurately 
said against us. The churches of our 
time are weak justwhere the churches 
of the early day were strong,—namely, 
in their appeal to the poor and in their 
hold on those who labor with their 
hands. The church, which began with 
that constituency, and whose original 
leaders were chosen from among the 
common people, has never ceased to be 
the people’s church, but it has ceased 
to be the church of the people’s lead- 
ers. The men who are eminent in the 
councils of the trade unions and 
whose influence is great amongst 
their fellow workmen are very few of 
them to be found at the services of 
any of the churches. The Roman 
church does better than the rest of us 
in maintaining a relation of concord 
and allegiance with the men of the 
mills and the women of the tene- 
ments, but even the Roman church 
does not greatly affect the leaders. 
Most of them know that they would 
lose their leadership if they were 
known to be members of the Christian 
church. 

Neither are the churches doing 
very much better in the society which 
in the early days was indifferent and 
hostile but which afterwards came in 
and entered into alliance with re- 























ligion. The men who are most prom- 
inent in business, in finance, in poli- 
tics and in literature, are more likely 
than not to be found at home on Sun- 
day morning. Only a small propor- 
tion of them is in the habit of church- 
going. The church, in the estimation 
of some of these excellent and even 
eminent persons, is regarded as their 
wives regard the club. The club is a 
husband’s institution, a somewhat 
mysterious organization, making con- 
siderable demands upon the domestic 
stores of time and money, and appar- 
ently contributing in return a good 
deal of enjoyment. The wife knows 
it from the outside. And the church 
is a wives’ institution, an excellent so- 
ciety of very good people, whose 
meetings are held on Sunday morn- 
ings, whose dues must be paid, and 
whose social and even moral influ- 
ence is considerable. The banker, 
the mill-owner, the politician, the 
poet, the journalist, the professor, 
know it from the outside, and are in- 
terested in it from the point of view of 
citizens who take pleasure in the pic- 
turesque appearance of the town. 
The churches are full of good women 
whose husbands are at home studying 
the Sunday newspaper. The clubs 
are full of men who know nothing 
about the church except what they 
can remember in the experiences of a 
reluctant boyhood, or from the occa- 
sion of a marriage of a friend. 

The Christmas Spirit, could it speak 
as audibly in Boston and New York 
as it spoke of old in Ephesus and 
Sardis and Laodicea, would make 
some comment upon these facts in the 
life of the churches, and make it in 
that very vigorous and unmistakable 
manner of speech with which we are 
familiar in the pages of the Scriptures. 

On the other hand, I have an ear- 
nest desire to believe that the world is 
growing better, and that the Christian 
churches are assisting it in that direc- 
tion and keeping easy pace with it. 
Certainly, there is a kindness of heart, 
and a strength of sympathy, and a 
breadth of understanding, and a gen- 
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erous endeavor rather to appreciate 
than to assail those who are different 
from ourselves, to which the world of 
the first Christian century, and after- 
wards of the middle ages, and, even 
more recently, of the days of our own 
immediate ancestors, was for the most 
part conscientiously opposed. Re- 
ligious tolerance, for example, was for 
centuries put among the vices. In 
spite of our widespread industrial and 
social discontent, and of the sufferings 
of the very poor in factories and 
slums, and of the separation which 
still exists between the privileged and 
the unprivileged, and of the idle and 
wicked divisions which part the 
church into the churches—in spite of 
all these evident evils, the Christmas 
of this present year will find us closer 
together, and more desirous to be of 
service one to another than any 
Christmas since the angels sang to- 
gether in the anthem, and the little 
congregation of shepherds under the 
roof of the sky listened in amazement. 

The message of the Christmas 
spirit to the churches is an order to 
march. It is a summons to a better 
meeting of opportunity. It is a call 
for more unconventionality and more 
simplicity and more fraternity among 
Christian people. 


iM. 
Unconventional was that initial 
Christmas, to the last degree. The 


nativity pictures have done _ their 
best to bring the scene into line 
with the ecclesiastical proprieties. 
The stable is made to look won- 
derfully like a church, the holy 
mother wears the garments of re- 
ligious women, the Christ-child has 
a glowing halo at his head, and there 
are attendant angels kneeling in ador- 
ation. Sometimes saints and doctors 
yet unborn are brought in to bow in 
reverence before the altar of the 
manger. Yet, after all, the primitive 
rudeness of the real fact appears be- 
yond disguise. The conventionalities 
are altogether disregarded. 
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One might naturally wonder, in the 
sight of the Bethlehem stable, what 
may be the opinion of the Christmas 
Spirit touching our well-ordered re- 
ligious arrangements. It is possible 
that we make too much of organiza- 
tion and of rubric. There is danger, 
as Professor Drummond says, lest the 
church, instead of being a beautiful 
garden in which the Christian graces 
grow up out of the ground free and 
fair as the flowers, be rather a ma- 
chine shop, where the wheels are 
whirling, and the air is filled with dust 
and clatter, and men work by the day 
and for the pay. 

There is some truth in the Chinese 
idea that a right angle is the signa- 
ture of the devil. 

It is possible for a church to be so 
thoroughly organized and rubricised 
that spiritual religion will be driven 
out. Indeed, exactly that has hap- 
pened in the history of the Christian 
church, and, in fact, in the history of 
all religion. When Jesus came he 
found the church in just that situa- 
tion. There was not a clergyman in 
the whole ecclesiastical establishment 
whom he chose to be in the company 
of his apostles. The church people 
were the persistent enemies of reli- 
gion. 

Jesus Christ was amazingly uncon- 
ventional. Not only was he born 
amidst conditions at which the eccle- 
siastics of his day would have shud- 
dered, but he lived and spoke and 
thought throughout consistently with 
that beginning. What he wanted was 
to get close both to God and to his 
brother men, and he put aside every 
hindrance which stood in the way of 
this divine and human intimacy. No 
ecclesiastical ordinance did he permit 
to stand as a barrier between him and 
God; he entered directly into the 
divine presence with filial confidence; 
he spoke to God and God to him 
without interpreter. And no preju- 
dice nor social tradition kept him 
from the company of those who were 
in need of him. He was as much 
interested in the publicans as he 
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was in the Pharisees, and more. It 
was characteristically noted of him 
that he preferred the society of sin- 
ners to the company of saints. The 
social classes of his generation could 
not understand it. They did not try 
to understand it. They called him 
in all honesty and justice by a name 
which he fully deserved, and which he 
desired to deserve: they called him 
“the friend of publicans and sinners.” 

The impression which one gets 
from reading the records of his life, 
seeing where he went and what he did 
and hearing his conversations and 
watching him in his dealings with the 
church life of his time, is that nothing 
could have been farther from his pur- 
pose than that Christianity should 
become a hard-and-fast system, an 
ecclesiastical institution in which the 
letter should be exalted above the life, 
and personality should be depreciated 
and individuality discouraged, and 
emphasis should be set upon the way 
of doing things rather than upon the 
things to be done. It is not the doc- 
trine of Jesus that man is made for 
the church, but that the church is 
made for man. 

The Christmas Spirit, then, calls us 
back to the unconventionality of 
Jesus, to the original freedom of the 
spiritual life. For spirituality is for- 
ever free. The ideal Christian life is 
compared by the Master himself to 
the wind that bloweth where it listeth, 
which may, indeed, be kept out by a 
diligent shutting-to of doors and win- 
dows, but which cannot be impris- 
oned. We make too much of rules 
and regulations. We set too large a 
store by constitutions and by-laws. 
We must painfully and elaborately ar- 
range things. We must meet all con- 
ceivable contingencies long before. 
We must see ahead. We must be 
provided with a chart. We will not 
venture into the undiscovered coun- 
try until we have a map. 

And thus some good work goes un- 
done, and some is hindered in the 
doing, because the workers are 


stricken with a paralysis of the spirit; 
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and the kingdom of God delays its 
coming. 

We need the naturalness and the 
fine unconventionality of Bethlehem. 
We need to emphasize the out-door 
side of Christianity. We will do well 
to get out of the close and heated 
churches, where the air has a narcotic 
in it,and the lightis dim,and the spirit 
of ancient and sombre respectability 
pervades the place, into the open sun- 
shine where the wind blows in the 
trees. The churches may properly 
ask themselves,—some more than 
others—if it may not indeed be true 
that their services are somewhat slow 
and gray, and without the breath of 
life, and that their sermons are some- 
what monotonous and commonplace 
and unhelpful and preached in a tone 
of voice to correspond. Among the 
many reasons which are given to ac- 
count for the absence of men from 
the services of the churches, may it 
not be conjectured that some of them 
stay away because they infer from va- 
rious experiences that it would not do 
them any good to go? 

It is possible, also, that the week- 
day life of the church may be too in- 
stitutional and systematic, may be a 
bit over-organized. It is plain to the 
most uninitiated observer,—more 
plain, perhaps, to him than it is to 
others,—that the conventions of the 
churches are inordinately devoted to 
the prosecution of routine business 
and to the transaction of affairs which 
have but a telescopic relation to reli- 
gion. We need the blowing of the 
Pentecostal breezes and the clear 
shining of the Christmas stars; we 
need the blessed unconventionality of 
him who was cradled in the manger. 


III. 


The Christmas Spirit brings also to 
the people of the Christian churches 
a counsel of simplicity. 

Jesus comes as a little child, born 
in poverty. He grows up in a coun- 
try village, working every day with 
saw and hammer in a carpenter shop. 


. 
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He never owned a house, nor is it 
likely that he ever had any money 
beyond what was essential to his im- 
mediate needs. The details of his 
life are not, indeed, set forth for our 
imitation. We are not following him 
by living in his way, any more than 
we would be like him by wearing his 
oriental dress or by speaking in his 
oriental speech. Because he had no- 
where to lay his head we need not 
set out upon a pilgrimage, abandon- 
ing our homes. The real thing is to 
shape our lives according to his spirit. 
And that was the spirit of entire sim- 
plicity. 

We are tempted to believe that the 
over-elaborate life which we cus- 
tomarily lead is essential to decent 
existence. Anything less, we think, 
would be a step towards a lower plane 
of living. Edward Fitzgerald, in his 
letters, wrote of one of his friends 
that he was “a very civilized person.” 
We somehow feel that in order to be 
civilized it is necessary for us to have 
our manifold possessions. 

But Jesus lives, for our example, 
a life in which all things material are 
reduced to the lowest terms. And it 
is not only a helpful but a blessed life; 
it is rich in the most adequate enjoy- 
ments; it is as full of genuine happi- 
ness as a life may be in a world where 
men have want and sin for next 
neighbors, and where opportunity 
and temptation are waiting at every 
corner of the street. 

The initial need to enjoyment is 
not many possessions but much ap- 
preciation. The Japanese way is 
wiser than ours, when they adorn 
a room with a single article of 
beauty, a vase or a picture, and 
really delight in it, looking at it 
day after day, giving it entire atten- 
tion, and presently taking it away 
and putting something else in the 
place of it; while our houses, some of 
them, are like the show rooms of 
shops. The simple life may be the 
richer for the smallness of its posses- 
sions. We may be impoverished by 
our wealth. 
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It is necessary, also, in order to get 
sincere enjoyment out of life, that we 
be in a measure free from anxiety 
and have a little quiet time. And 
these are conditions which go only 
with a simple way of living. A good 
many people are so busy laying up 
treasure on earth and so worried in 
the hard task of keeping and defend- 
ing it after it is stored away, that 
they have no leisure and no mind for 
the treasure itself. Here is one who 
owns a single book, and gets more 
light and help and blessed friendship 
and counsel out of it than his neigh- 
bor whose books are marshaled 
along a hundred shelves. Here is 
another with a single picture, and 
that but a photograph or print, who 
sees more in it than his acquaintances 
see in all the masterpieces framed in 
gold which glorify their walls. It is 
what the Master said, that a man’s 
life consists not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesses. 

The best wealth, after all, is out-of- 
doors, and costs nothing. The poor 
man, unless he live in a particularly 
narrow street, may extend his hand 
and take it any day. The best pic- 
tures are those that live and move, or 
across which the real clouds drift be- 
fore the wind. And to possess these 
pictures of the sky or of the street we 
need pay nothing but attention. 

‘© A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot. 
Such ts the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. 


- 
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Yet shall your ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 

Behind your shivering trees be drawn ; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth his unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom and gleam again 
With glancing sun, with falling rain.” 


Life is very rich and beautiful, if 
we would but open our eyes and our 
ears. The Christmas shepherds lying 
in the chill fields, under the stars, with 
their sheep about them, see heaven’s 


golden gates ajar and hear celestial 
harmonies. And so may we, though 
we be poor as they. 

A good many people have an idea 
that one must live in a good house, 
and wear good clothes, and be well 
waited upon, and have money in the 
bank, in order to be happy. Some 
of these mistaken folk are already 
possessors of these privileges, and 
ought to know better by the testi- 
mony of their own _ experience. 
Some of them are poor folk who are 
genuinely unhappy, and are in search 
of causes and of remedies, and who 
are led by what they see to believe 
that the gaining of these material 
things would bring everlasting joy 
into their lives. To both may be pre- 
sented that blessed Bethlehem 
Christmas, the little village, the stable 
and the manger, the cattle in their 
stalls; the peasant mother with her 
husband, the carpenter, men coming 
in out of the fields in their working 
clothes bringing their shepherd’s 
staves in their hands, and the Decem- 
ber stars shining over all. Life is 
here at its simplest. An example is 
here set which we will some day— 
either because we must, or because 
we will—be wise enough to follow. 
The richest life that was ever lived 
was lived by one of the poorest of the 
sons of men. 


IV. 


Jesus Christ, on Christmas Day, is 
born what for? Ask him the ques- 
tion which St. Bernard had written 
on the walls of his monastery cell,— 
“Ad quid venisti?” (Why have you 
come?) What is the answer? 

He came that he might live our 
life, and thus be our example, meet- 
ing our manifold temptations, en- 
countering our daily opportunities, 
entering into our relations, thinking 
our thoughts, teaching us how to live. 
Yet one can hardly think of him as 
consciously determining with himself 
to be our example. The idea is out 
of accord with his unconventionality, 
his absolute simplicity, and _ the 
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WHAT THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT SAITH. 


beautiful human and fraternal natu- 
ralness which he showed always. 

Jesus came also that he might man- 
ifest the Eternal God, that he might 
make plain and sure to us the su- 
preme reality of the love of God for 
the individual and of the life of man 
in the world beyond the gate of death. 
There is no assurance in answer to 
these deep questions in nature or in 
philosophy; only dim and unsatisfy- 
ing guesses, growing pleasantly in 
the light of the sun and perishing in 
the stress of the first hard storm. 
Jesus Christ came to tell us. Yet 
this, too, is but a partial understand- 
ing of him. He laid great emphasis 
on truth, but more on life. Truth, in 
his teaching and in that of his 
apostles, is for the sake of life. His 
example and his doctrine find their 
fulfillment in his establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven. He came that 
he might set up here amongst us a 
kingdom of heaven. 

And what is the kingdom of 
heaven? It is the ideal social state. 
It is the application to human life, in 
all its details and in all its relations, 
of the principles of heaven, so that 
the will of God shall be done here as 
itis there. For in the Lord’s Prayer, 
the two petitions, “Thy Kingdom 
come,” and “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” belong to- 
gether, and are mutually interpretive, 
like the similar phrases in the creed, 
“the Holy Catholic Church,” and the 
“Communion of saints.” What is the 
Holy Catholic church? It is the 
communion of saints, having for its 
ideal the realization among men of 
the two characteristics of fraternity 
and sanctity. And what is the king- 
dom of heaven? It is that condition 
of good living in which God’s will is 
loyally and lovingly done. It exists 
wherever men meet in the name and 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The heart of it is unselfishness, fra- 
ternal ministration, brotherly love. 

When, therefore, the Master says 
of the rich man that his way into the 
kingdom of heaven is beset with diffi- 
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culty, and that he must enter by the 
camel’s gate, he is thinking of the 
remote distance between the position 
of one who is trying with conspicuous 
success to get all that he can out of 
his fellowmen and of one who ac- 
cording to the will of God is intent on 
giving all he can. 

When Jesus meets the scholar, the 
same alternative is in his mind. He 
tells him at the start that in order to 
obtain admission into the kingdom of 
heaven he must undergo a change in 
the whole attitude and intention of 
his life. The only way of expressing 
the nature of the change is to liken it 
to being born again. Nicodemus 
must be born again. He has been 
interested in himself, in the enjoy- 
ment of his cloistered life, in truth 
for truth’s sake; he must turn about, 
and be interested in his neighbors; 
he must enter into the fulness of the 
fraternal life, he must seek truth for 
life’s sake. Only in this manner can 
he enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
because that celestial commonwealth 
is made up of people of that kind, and 
of no others. 

Jesus directed the attention of his 
disciples to the religious people of 
that day, to the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of the contemporary 
church, and told them that unless 
they were more righteous than these 
they could not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. Because theirs was 
a personal and selfish righteousness, 
a culture of religion upon the indi- 
vidualistic side, such as made it pos- 
sible for them to make long prayers 
in the morning and to rob widows’ 
houses in the afternoon. They were 
unfraternal folk. That was what 
was the matter with them. And they 
could have no entrance into the re- 
public of humanity, into the codp- 
erative commonwealth, into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Jesus Christ came, then, on Christ- 
mas Day, that he might set on foot 
here in this selfish world a new 
brotherhood, a bond of universal 
fraternity. “Glory to God in the 
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highest,” sang the Christmas angels, 
“and on earth peace, good will to- 
wards men.” 

That ideal, Jesus intended should 
be realized in the Christian church. 
We may judge for our own selves 
what the Christmas Spirit sees; we 
may hear in our own consciences 
what the Christmas Spirit says. 

For a few weeks, at least, we take 
the Christmas lesson into our lives. 
Men and women and little children 
go about thinking what they can do 
for others. The streets and shops are 
full of people whose arms are full of 
bundles. There are domestic con- 
spiracies in every household. The 
idea possesses the community that 
the right thing to do is to make 
somebody happy. For a little while, 
as the year draws to its close and we 
look across into a new time, it seems 
as if the old manner of living were 
being put away—with all its narrow- 
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ness and pettiness and jealousy, with 
its self-seeking and its vicious self- 
content, and as if the dawn of the 
blessed millennium were already shin- 
ing upon the summits of the moun- 
tains. 

For a few weeks the Christian 
religion animates the churches; the 
Christmas Spirit, the spirit of fra- 
ternity, prevails; and the kingdom of 
heaven comes. What we want is to 
have this fraternal time continued. 
What we need is Christmas every day. 
If that blessed kingdom is ever to 
be established here; if the will of God 
is ever to be done by the employer 
and the workman, by the landlord 
and the tenant; if the present discon- 
tent, wide-spread and well-founded as 
it is, menacing our national and 
social life, is ever to be met and 
ministered to, it must be by the obedi- 
ence of the churches to the counsels 
of the Christmas Spirit. 


CUSTARDS. 


By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


UNT Ruth’s  cup-cus- 
tards were justly cele- 
brated. They were 
custards that melted in 
your mouth—but not 
before; that is to say, 
you never got half way 
into them and found them 
They were never 
pale, weak-looking things, but a 
rich, inviting yellow all the way 
through, and on top they were 
speckled with the brownest and 
most sweetly odorous of nutmeg. 
Eaten out of one of the old-fashioned 
blue china cups that had been Aunt 
Ruth’s grandmother’s, with a silver 
spoon dating back to George the 
Second, they left little for the custard 
epicure to desire. 

On Thursday evening, once in two 
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months, with the calendar’s own regu- 
larity, Aunt Ruth and Aunt Rachel 
entertained the minister at tea. Dear 
gentle souls! the kindest of women, 
the very elect of the saints, were they. 
For years they had kept house by 
themselves, in the old home where 
they were born and from which, one 
by one, the other members of the 
family had gone forever. The Win- 
throp sisters were as well known as 
the minister himself, and he had 
grown gray in the pastorate of the 
orthodox church, while they had been 
passing from youth into spinsterhood. 
No one ever thought of saying “those 
old maids,” when they spoke of Aunt 
Ruth and Aunt Rachel. The rough- 
est boys in town had at some time 
been their debtors. No one ever 


turned hungry from their door. Of 
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course they were imposed upon, but 
their motto was, “Better give to the 
unworthy once in ten times than deny 
the deserving once in a thousand.” 

Parson Wetherby had a weakness 
for cup-custards, very likely because 
his taste for them had been cultivated 
by Aunt Ruth ever since—oh, too 
long for me to remember. Every 
time the minister took tea at the 
Winthrop place Aunt Ruth set before 
him the choicest products of her art. 
To have changed the menu would 
have been almost as much of a shock 
to him as leaving the wine out of a 
communion service. Aunt Ruth al- 
ways made those custards in the 
morning of the day when the min- 
ister was coming,—four of them, in 
beautiful old blue cups which ought 
never to have been asked to do duty 
in an oven. But Aunt Ruth was not 
a connoisseur in blue china—only in 
custards. 

When taken from the oven, the 
custards were invariably set to cool 
on a shelf which ran across the win- 
dow in the buttery; and they were 
put in the usual place on this partic- 
ular morning. It was July, and the 
buttery window was left wide open. 
Tea was always served at half past 
five o’clock precisely, and the min- 
ister invariably came half an hour 
earlier. He sat and chatted with 
Aunt Ruth while Aunt Rachel made 
ready the table and after tea he had a 
similar chat with Aunt Rachel while 
Aunt Ruth cleared away. There was 
no variation from the usual program 
on this July afternoon until Aunt 
Rachel went into the buttery to get 
the four cup-custards. But for the 
first time since the minister began 
coming to take tea, Aunt Rachel found 
no custards on the shelf. 

Where could they be? She called 
Ruth from the parlor. “Where are 
the custards?” she asked. 

This preposterous question dazed 
Aunt Ruth. She never had been 
asked that before. But she recovered 
sufficiently to say, “Why, Rachel, on 
the shelf in the buttery, of course.” 
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“No,” said Aunt Rachel, “you must 
have put them somewhere else. Are 
they in the cellar?” 

“Mercy! In the cellar! I always 
put them on the shelf in the buttery.” 

“But,” persisted Aunt Rachel, 
“They aren’t there.” 

This intelligence had much the 
same effect on Aunt Ruth as an an- 
nouncement that there was no hell 
would have had on John Calvin. 
Without a word more she hastened to 
the buttery. Truly the custards were 
not where she had placed them. 

Thieves? Nobody ever had stolen 
the value of a pin from the Winthrop 
sisters. The few lawless individuals 
in the town would as soon have stolen 
from their own mothers. Tramps 
came only at rare intervals, but when 
they did come they were too well 
treated to be tempted to steal. Even 
Tom, the big Maltese, was above sus- 
picion, especially as he never had . 
been suspected of a predilection for 
blue china—and cups as well as cus- 
tards were gone. 

The minister had no custard that 
night. The sisters’ larder was always 
proof against the few emergencies 
which taxed it; but although the min- 
ister did not go hungry, the charm of 
the repast was lacking. The mysteri- 
ous disappearance proved a fruitful 
theme of conversation as they supped, 
and it was Parson Wetherby who 
suggested as they rose from table that 
an effort be made to find out where 
the custards had gone. It happened 
that the buttery window looked out 
on Aunt Rachel’s garden, and the 
first few minutes’ examination re- 
vealed tracks in the soft earth below 
the window. They had been made 
by bare feet, and small feet at that. 
Clearly the thief was of the human 
species. The tracks led straight down 
the garden to the wall which divided 
it from Neighbor Chesley’s hayfield, 
and on the farther side of the wall 
they found a piece of “evidence” in 
the shattered remains of one of the 
precious cups, while the wall and turf 
were spattered with custard. 
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They had not much farther to 
search. At the end of the field, be- 
hind a haycock, lay the culprit, fast 
asleep. He was a ragged, dirty-faced 
urchin, perhaps ten years old, and 
evidently not a “native.” He had 
borrowed an iron spoon from the dish 
in which the chickens’ dough was 
mixed, when he took the custards, 
and he had cleaned out two of the 
cups and made a beginning on the 
third. 

When Parson Wetherby shook the 
boy, he woke and sprang to his feet, 
looking about in surprise and fright 
and evidently anxious to run. They 
plied him with questions, which he 
answered readily. He had walked 
from a near-by town, and was going 
“anywheres.” He had been tramp- 
ing from Boston with his father. 
They had slept in a barn three nights 
before, and in the morning his father 
was gone. Since then he had been 
tramping on his own hook. 

The boy had been abandoned. He 
was shrewd with the shrewdness of 
premature sin, yet he had a frank way 
with him which made him seem not 
wholly bad. He said his name was 
John, but his surname or the where- 
abouts of his former home he persist- 
ently refused to tell. He was not 
sullen, and apparently told the truth 
when he talked at all. 

As soon as the boy found that he 
was treated with kindness, he showed 
no disposition to run away. He 
seemed to have no concern as to what 
became of him, provided he was not 
handed over to the police. They 
took him to the house, and on declar- 
ing, in spite of the custards, that he 
was hungry, he was set down to a 
generous repast at the kitchen table, 
while the spinsters and the minister 
discussed his case in the next room. 

Parson Wetherby was not merely 
an expounder of the Bible: he lived 
in the present rather than in the fu- 
ture, and he had a notion that it was 
useless to feed the soul while you 
starved the body. It was his sugges- 
tion that the Winthrop sisters keep 


the boy until something could be 
learned of him. Aunt Ruth de- 
murred a little, being the more 
cautious, but Aunt Ruth’s warm 
heart needed no persuasion. When 
the young purloiner of custards was 
again hauled before the tribunal 
and asked if he would like to 
stay and do chores about the place 
and wear whole clothing and go to 
school, he appeared lost in wonder. 
As he grasped the situation, he said 
with a grin, “Say, is this straight yo’se 
givin’ me?” But even this shocking 
language did not disconcert his 
would-be benefactors. 

In clean clothing, with his skin 
scrubbed to a natural color and his 
hair trimmed, he was not a bad-look- 
ing boy. He was sent to the village 
school and instructed in petty duties 
about the place. The waif justified 
the kindness shown him. He was 
tractable from the first, respectful, 
prompt and willing, obedient and 
honest. But all attempts to get him 
to talk of his past failed utterly. He 
would not speak of his former home 
nor of his parents, except once when 
he declared vehemently that his father 
was “a bad lot.” Such inquiries as 
the sisters set afoot came to nothing. 
When he had become a settled mem- 
ber of the family, he took the name of 
John Winthrop. The village boys, 
however, who had heard his story, 
invariably called him “Custards,” a 
nickname which greeted him about as 
soon as he made their acquaintance. 
He pommelled the first boy who 
called him “Custards,” rather from old 
habit than from resentment, but after 
that it did not seem to trouble him. 

“Custards” grew to be a strong, 
hearty, handsome boy. Gradually he 
outgrew the taint of his old life. He 
could not have been of blood wholly 
bad. Eager to learn, he became the 
most apt pupil in school. His favor- 
ite amusement was drawing. With a 
shingle and a scrap of pencil he pro- 
duced sketches showing surprising 
skill. Rough cartoons chalked on 
the old red fence by the schoolhouse 
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were the envy and delight of the boys. 
To induce “Custards” to draw his 
profile every boy in town at some time 
performed wonderful services and 
offered valuable rewards. 

In the sixth year after “Custards” 
had been reclaimed to civilization, a 
New York artist spent the summer in 
town. The boy came in his way, and 
Hetherington took a fancy to him. 
Some of the boy’s rude drawings 
pleased him, and one day he set him 
down at his easel and bade him out- 
line an old mill which he was about 
to sketch himself. As the boy 
worked along, Hetherington threw in 
a suggestion now and then, and occa- 
sionally took the pencil and showed 
him how this line or that should have 
been drawn. The upshot was a 
warm friendship between the two. 
All the vacation, “Custards” was off 
trudging the roads with the artist, 
helping to carry his paraphernalia and 
taking an occasional lesson. The 
boy almost worshiped the artist, and 
the artist grew fond of the boy and 
proud of his chance pupil. So the 
artist came to be welcomed at the 
sisters’ house; and one day he had a 
long conversation with them, to 
which “Custards” was not admitted. 

“The boy is a natural artist,” he 
said; “you ought to allow him to 
cultivate his gift. Send him to a 
school where he can learn the prin- 
ciples of the art, and he will give you 
cause to be proud of him.” 

This was a bombshell in the spin- 
sters’ camp. The young tramp who 
had robbed the buttery six years 
before was now a fixture in the place. 
They had grown fond of him. The 
maternal instinct which no child of 
their own had awakened bloomed in 
their hearts for this waif who had 
floated up from the great sea of hu- 
manity and stranded at their door. 
They tried to convince themselves 
that to send him away would be to 
expose him to temptations which 
might revive in him the evil of his 
childhood. But self-sacrifice was not 
the least of these good women’s vir- 
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tues, and it was decided that he must 
be allowed to improve his talent. 

The boy’s delight at the prospect 
opened to him was _ unbounded, 
though he was not so ungrateful as 
to leave his home without regret. “I 
shall come back to see you some- 
times?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, in vacations,” said Aunt 
Ruth, wiping away a tear. So her 
own brothers had gone away, and, 
alas! some of them had never come 
back. 

In New York, John applied himself 
diligently to his work, and when not 
at work he studied from books. At 
no time would the spinsters have felt 
shame or fear for him. His cloudy 
antecedents apparently had no influ- 
ence on his life. He went home in 
vacations, and was satisfied to be at 
home. Of course, Paris became his 
goal. The means were found for him 
to goabroad. The two simple women 
believed in all his dreams and ap- 
proved of all his projects. 

Even the blandishments of Paris did 
not seduce John Winthrop from his 
work. In five years spent there he 
had made an impression. People 
stopped a moment to look at his pic- 
tures and hunt up his name in the 
catalogue. At the end of eight years 
appeared individuals who were will- 
ing to part with their money to pos- 
sess specimens of his work. It was 
in the tenth year that his star reached 
the zenith. He was the hero of the 
Salon; and his fame crossed the 
ocean to America. The school in 
New York where he had been a pupil 
took pains to advertise his former 
connection with it. The newspapers 
sounded his praises. 

In all these years no week had 
passed without bringing to the quiet 
old town a letter with the Paris post- 
mark on it. Aunt Ruth and Aunt 
Rachel were growing old. They had 
been but middle-aged in that far-back 
day when “Custards” had rifled the 
buttery; but now their hair was white 
and their steps were growing slower. 
Only the sunshine in their hearts 
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never grew less. Their boy’s letter 
was the weekly event of their lives. 
Modestly he told of his own successes 
and earnestly he asked after their own 
welfare, always looking forward to 
some day “coming home.” 

But now, in the very acme of his 
success, when they were glorying in 
their boy’s triumphs, there came a 
Monday without bringing the Paris 
letter. The steamer might be late. 
But Tuesday passed, and Wednesday. 
Was he ill, that he had not written? 
A thousand conjectures of tender 
solicitude filled their minds. But on 
Thursday morning something hap- 
pened. The sisters’ fears were at 
their height, when the front gate 
swung back, and up the graveled 
walk, radiant on either side with 
hollyhocks and geraniums, came a 
tall, well-dressed stranger with a 
foreign air. He did not stop at the 
front door, but kept on around to the 
side entrance, where he knocked. 
Aunt Ruth opened the door and 
looked at the man inquiringly. He 
had a tawny beard, trimmed nicely to 
a point. He lifted his silk hat and 
bowed, but said not a word. Aunt 
Ruth was amazed at this greeting. A 
second time she inquired his wish. 

“Do you happen to have in the 
house,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
blue eyes, “any cup-custards that you 
could spare a hungry man?” 

Aunt Ruth was not of the kind that 
faints. She gave a great cry of joy, 
and in a moment all her nice fresh 
laces were hopelessly mussed and 
crumpled, and about her in fond and 
filial embrace were the arms of Artist 
John Winthrop. A moment later 
Aunt Rachel shared in the embrace. 
A happy scene it was. And in the 
long, long talk which followed, his 
story had to be told many times. 


There was to be a little surprise, 
however, delayed only until the home- 
comer’s traps should come. The 
baggage came in the afternoon, a 
mighty lot of it, plastered all over with 
foreign labels and big red “W’s” from 
the steamer. The people about the 
little railroad station never had seen 
the like. 

The aunts were carefully excluded 
from the parlor that afternoon, while 
the artist arranged his surprise. 
They sat upstairs and talked over 
their lives and what they had tried to 
do for this homeless boy, and their 
happiness was complete. Late in 
the afternoon they were  bidden 
into the parlor. Near one of the 
north windows stood an easel, hold- 
ing a picture over which a curtain 
was drawn. 

“Dear aunts,” said the artist, “this 
picture I painted in Paris for you. A 
rich American who saw it and said it 
reminded him of his boyhood in New 
Hampshire offered me a great sum 
for it; but I would not sell it at any 
price, because it was painted for vou. 
It is a token of thanks for your love 
and care for me in all these years, 
which I never can repay.” 

His voice was shaky as_ he 
pulled the curtain away and the 
picture was exposed. The sisters 
looked at it earnestly. Aunt Ruth 
turned away, sobbing for very joy. 
Aunt Rachel murmured, “If only 
Mr. Wetherby could be here!” Six 
years the grass had been green over 
the good parson’s grave. 

It was a picture of a small boy, 
sleeping by a haycock, with a kindly 
man and two sweet-faced women 
looking down upon him; and beside 
him lay three blue china cups, in one 
of which was the remnant of a yellow 
custard. 
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GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, THE PAINTER 


OF NEW ENGLAND 


By William Elliot Griffis. 





HEN, as late as the spring of 
W 1896, English-speaking people 

all over the world read that 
George Henry Boughton had been 
elected a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy, they were surprised. The feel- 
ing was not one of disappointment, 
but of almost incredulous astonish- 
ment that he was not already a fel- 
low of that august institution. The 
popular verdict had long ago been 
pronounced. The feeling in 1896 
was like that engendered when a man 
long known in saintly life and Chris- 
tian graces is announced as publicly 
entering the church. Since that 
ancient and historic epoch, “the war,” 
George Henry Boughton’s works 
have made for their author a name 
and a place in American homes as 
that of the painter of early New 
England life and, especially, of the 
more lovely side of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. 

What is his nationality? In China 
the natives suppose that “pidgin Eng- 
lish” is the English language, while 
some British and Americans who use 
it imagine they are speaking good 
Chinese. Not a few men capable of 
judging think that this is the germ 
of a language yet to be spoken 
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PURITANISM. 


throughout all the maritime East and 
to take its place in worth and dignity 
among the recognized literary lan- 
guages of the world. Perhaps we are 
to have a distinct class of Anglo- 
American annihilators of difference 
between speakers of the same lan- 
guage and inheritors of the same 
traditions, all led by King Shakes- 
peare and Prince Milton. 

Americans claim George H. Bough- 
ton as a fellow citizen of the Empire 
State and of the United States. The 
English consider that he is of them 
and among them. As matter of his- 
tory, he opened his eyes first within 
sight of the Norman spire of Norwich 
in Norfolk, England. He spent his 
days of babyhood in that noble east- 
ern county of England whence emi- 
grated so many to become New 
England’s sons and daughters. When 
but three vears of age he too be- 
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“THE TWO FAREWELLS.” * 


came a latter-day Pilgrim, crossing 
the Atlantic with his mother and 
father. They settled in Albany, that 
city of eastern New York where 
Puritan and Knickerbocker stock 
have mingled so happily together. 
A Japanese traveler or gazetteer, 
in describing a city gives first place 
of importance to its “sceneries.” In 
variety of landscape the environs of 
Albany are very rich. I do not know 
how the boy George Boughton 
looked upon the _ daisy-spangled 
meadows which swell upward from 
the Hudson riverside and back of 
Greenbush to the glorious hill-slopes 
to the east, but in my early days of 
travel with college chums _ they 
seemed to be among the fairest that 
earth could show. Not very far away 
from the capital city are the glorious 
waterfalls and exquisite beauty of the 
Mohawk River and valley and the 
grand hills and gorges at Indian 
Ladder. In front of the city, occu- 
pied in turn by the four nationalities, 
*The illustrations of ‘The Two Farewells,’ ‘‘ The 
Return of the Mayflower,” ‘‘ Evangeline,’ ‘ Priscilla,” 
“The Pilgrim Exiles,” ‘‘ The Kissing Bridge,” ‘* Rose 
Standish’ and ‘ Katrina,’’ are reproduced from. steel 
engravings published and copyrighted by Knoedler & 


Company, New York, by whose kind permission they are 
used. 


Indian, Dutch, British and American, 
flows the Hudson River, while run- 
ning through its southern suburbs 
is that stream with unnumbered 
beauties, Norman’s Kill. At the 
junction of flood and affluent is 
Tawasentha, so celebrated first in 
Indian legend and then by Long- 
fellow in his Song of Hiawatha as 
the initial scene of that culture- 
hero’s mighty exploits. A rich crop 
of legend belongs to each epoch of 
the changing lords of the soil. 

That this stimulating environ- 
ment was utterly without influence 
upon the sensitive spirit of a lad 
destined to become a subtle inter- 
preter both of nature and man, and 
a master illustrator not only of land- 
scape but of the human figure and 
of history, it would be absurd to 
assert. The boy grew up fond of out- 
door sports and amusements, de- 
lighting in those wonderful effects 
of light and shade, aérial perspective 
and “the pomp that brings and shuts 
the day” which, unless nine years 
of personal enjoyment of this region 
with experience and comparison of 
other lands and continents be of no 
avail in forming of judgment, are ex- 





























celled in few places on earth. In its 
commercial relations Albany has 
always been noted, from the days 
when it was the centre of traffic with 
the Iroquois to the present time, 
for its knack of dressing and dyeing 
furs and for furnishing the material 
for hats as well as making head gear. 
While still a youth the future artist 
began self support in the hat factory 
of his older brother. Yet even amid 
felt, pasteboard and shellac he be- 
came more proficient in his pen and 
ink sketches made in odd hours, in 
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which he saw on a shelf above him. 
Between the barbed iron and its 
possible spoil and the tin foil with its 
precious contents there was a ‘strug- 
gle for decision; but the money went 
for the paint. Securing a piece of 
old canvas, the boy began, teaching 
himself. He soon was able to cover 
woven hemp in a way to attract the 
notice of friends. 

It was in 1834 that George Bough- 
ton was born; and by 1850 he had set 
up a studio and determined to make 
his way in the world with art as his 





“THE RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER.” 


graphic fun and pictorial jokes, than 
in mastering the mysteries of hat 
manufacture. He seemed destined, 
even then, to succeed better in con- 
veying impressions of beauty and 
emotions of pleasure inside of mens’ 
heads than in making covers for their 
outside. 

Either during this experience of 
manual labor or, more probably, be- 
for it, an incident occurred which 
foreshadowed his future career. 
Coming one day into one of Albany’s 
general shops, intent upon the in- 
vestment of pennies in fish hooks, his 
eye caught some tubes of oil colors 


pilot. He made a set of illustrations 
of Shakespeare and sent them to a 
New York publisher. They were 
not accepted, for there was no con- 
temporaneous purpose to print a new 
complete text, but the merit of the 
pictures was warmly recognized. By 
1853 he had sold some of his pictures 
and held a little sum of money in his 
pocket, which he determined to invest 
in travel and study in Europe. His 
earliest works were bought by the 
American Art Union. Among his 
first pictures was “The Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp,” owned by the late 
August Belmont, son-in-law _ of 
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““EVANGELINE.” 


Commodore 
fame. 

The next best thing, after the 
rapture of first earnings from success 
after long preparation, is to spend the 
cash so that its investment will ever 


M. C. Perry of Japan 





be a joy to remember. Crossing the 
ocean, young Boughton made a 
sketching tour in Great Britain, 
emptying his purse into his head and 
making of his mempry a picture 
gallery of pleasant experiences, withal 
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“PRISCILLA.” 


seeing some of the wonderful works At the National Academy, in 1858, 
of the old masters in his native coun- he exhibited his “Winter Twilight,” 
try. When funds ran low he crossed and the next year went to Paris. 
the ocean again and settled in Al- In that modern art centre he spent 
bany, thence going to New York, two years of hard work in painting 
where he remained two years. pictures of subjects which he selected. 
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Patiently, and with tremendous in- 
dustry, he mastered the secrets of 
those who for centuries have de- 
lighted the world with their thoughts 
told on canvas. It was at this 
time, probably, that Boughton saw 
clearly that in 
certain lines 
of endeavor, 
both as _ to 
technique 
and concep- 
ti0n, the 
modern 
painter could 
not in any 
race or com- 
petition 
“touch” the 
great ones of 
the past, but 
that there 
was room for 
new effects 
and meth- 
ods, while, 
furthermore, 
life all 
around us 
ever waits a 
fresh and 
loving inter- 
preter. He 
perceived 
that in the 
field of 
American 
history 
neither 
poets, ro- 
mancers, art- 
ists or any 
other kind of 
interpreter of 
beauty had 
yet become 
too many. In 1861 Boughton set- 
tled down in the most interesting 
city on earth, because richest in all 
human interest, and he has since 
made London his home. He found 
his wife, also, in England, and for 
thirty-five years has called “the right 
little, tight little island” his home, 





“ASHES OF ROSES.” 


though spending much time on the 
continent. His favorite fields for 
artistic campaigns have been Nor- 
mandy and Netherland. When, in 
1863, he sent to the British Institute 
his “Passing into the Shade,” and to 
the Royal 
Academy 
“Through 
the Fields” 
and ‘“Hop- 
Pickers Re- 
turning — 
Twilight,” it 
may be said 
that his gen- 
eral style 
was already 
clearly indi- 
cated. 

The list of 
B oughton’s 
paintings in- 
cludes _sev- 
eral score. 
They deal 
with a pleas- 
ing variety of 
subjects, but 
the style, a 
very happy 
and a_ very 
pleasing 
style, is one 
quickly __ rec- 
ognized as 
that of a mas- 
ter who has 
purposely 


chosen to 
work within 
limits. We 


should be 
far from 
saying that 
Boughton’s 
pictures do not show’ growth 
in personal culture, increasing mas- 
tery of technique, acuteness of 
mental penetration and depth of 
judgment. Rather would we say 
that there is distinctly noticeable a 
change, but it is the change of the 
flowering sapling into the ever fruitful 
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tree and not of the clouds into the 
fantastic forms or vanishing air. Del- 
icacy and grace, sympathy and power 
are Boughton’s characteristics. In 
“Passing into the Shade” he shows 
a woman who has left her beauty, 
strength and overflowing animal 
spirits in the past. She appears 
walking out of the sunshine into a 
space or shadow. In a certain 
sense, this picture is an allegory; 
and in his first manner and period 
30oughton appears to have been very 
fond of painting similar allegories, 
such as the average mind could 
quickly discover and in discovering 
feel a gentle glow of delight at a suc- 
cess not wholly its own. His 
“Through the Fields” and “Hop- 
Pickers Returning” won much mer- 
ited attention, and so did “Bearers of 
the Burden.” 

Looking back now to the perspec- 
tive of the artist’s honorable career, 
one sees the Albany boy’s sympa- 
thy with labor. He knows the pathos 
of toil. He has often chosen rustic 
subjects which show grace, sunny 
patience and contentment in hard 
work. Sidney Colvin has - said, 
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“THE HOME LIGHT.” 


“What Boughton does best in figure 
painting is women and children, 
his types being never without grace 
of figure and gesture, and having 
often for sentiment something of that 
reserved gentleness which belongs 
to lives that have to be passed less in 
pleasure than in patience.” 

Boughton possesses in the highest 
degree the secret of putting natural 
feeling into rustic figures, which is 
a trait almost entirely wanting in 
English painting. Indeed to Bough- 
ton belongs in a very high degree the 
credit of making English art a min- 
ister in the average home and the 
interpreter of lowly life. 

If we compare the spirit and his- 
tory of pictorial representation among 
the nations of Europe, we shall find 
vast differences in the spheres selected 
and in the method of treatment and 
interpretation. In Italian art we are 
brought before dogma and mystery 
personified. We are lifted among 
traditional angels and heavenly be- 
ings,—even God the Father, “whom 
no man has seen nor can see,” being 
represented as a venerable man, 
with accessories of popes, monks, 
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“THE KISSING BRIDGE.” 


nuns, church dignitaries and all that 
array of homeless and celibate per- 
sonages, supposed to be holier than 
people who make homes and earn 
their living by honest work. In Hol- 
land, on the contrary, where . “the 
first smile of the Republic was art,” 
the illuminated canvas _ glorifies 
marriage, industry, the home, the 
wife, the child, the man who earns 
his own living, the things of honest 
and honorable citizen life. Even the 
miracles, parables and things of 
divine revelation are represented as 
freshly studied from the original texts 
and made clear to intellect, not as 
legend but as reality that needs no 
impertinent and unnecessary acces- 
sories in the form of monks, nuns, 
priests and other homeless creatures. 
In England also, which, broadly 
speaking, had no art until the coming 
of the Flemish and Dutch painters, 
the subjects in general are those of 
high life, of kings, queens, mistresses, 
nobles, lords in silk and ladies in 
jewels. Rare indeed is the old Eng- 
lish painting which represents, in any 
honorable way, the workman at his 
bench, the toiler in the fields, or the 


pathos of the plain man or woman’s 
daily life. 

Boughton came forward in Eng- 
lish art choosing subjects which con- 
cerned mostly the children of toil, 
dignifying labor with a charm of 
touch which was in itself distinctly 
graceful, a charm and an elegance 
rare among British painters. Most 
of his subjects during his first decade 
of work were of this nature. Yet a 
student of his repertoire, familiar also 
with the careers and styles of other 
artists, sees that Boughton might soon 
reach the danger point of “emolu- 
ment and oblivion” in ministering 
only to a certain class of buyers, of 
arresting his own growth by starving 
his mental forces, or of keeping to 
the same general line of subjects with- 
out progress in vision or power. 
The tendency to make a picture 
merely sentimental, or to let one’s 
feelings, even of sympathy, run riot, 
is destructive of all true art. Too 
much pathos palls, and even of the 
sadness and gloom of monotonous 
labor one may hear too much from 
the same interpreter. In repetition 
one expects soon to find insincerity. 
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Above all other craftsmen in the fine 
arts, the painter who would hold his 
admirers and keep aglow the pupils 
of his spirit must show in himself 
reserve and sincerity. Even in oil 
painting there must be what the 


the human interest in his figures is 
none the less compelling, his land- 
scapes are more candid and direct. 
He depends less on cheap illusiveness, 
and rather avoids emotion. The 
common artifices of composition be- 
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From a photograph kindly loaned by S. P. Avery, Jr. 


Greeks call ’eyxpare. Now, it is our 
belief that Boughton has shown this 
Greek virtue in his career. With 
maturity he avoids excess of senti- 
mentalism. He is not so anxious to 
put an allegory on canvas. While 


come fewer with the passing of the 
years. The impressions sought to be 
made are more direct and genuine. 
We discern more of originality and 
less of the perfunctoriness of the 
ordinary painter. Does he turn a 
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poem of Longfellow or a chapter 
of Irving into color and drawing? 
It is with his own interpretation. 

For those who cannot afford oil 
paintings, but who love to have the 
artist’s message speak eloquently 
from their home walls, Boughton is, 
literally, a god-send. After his first 
ten years of experiment, he seems to 
have settled it to himself that his best 
effects would be within chosen limits. 
While, therefore, able to use all the 
tints on a palette masterful with 
colors, able to paint gold, sunshine 
and the whole gamut of Iris, he gen- 
erally chooses to work subtly within 
the narrow limits of gray effects. 
These and his pearly and silvery hues 
lend themselves admirably to en- 
graving. Hence it is that his figures 
and landscapes, which in themselves 
might be difficult to reproduce, are, 
when transfused from Boughton’s oil 
colors by the burin and the steel plate, 
almost as powerful to the intellect 
and stimulant to the imagination as 
the original paintings themselves. 
The delight which color effects give 
and in which some souls revel are 
absent, but the thought, the message, 
is there. Furthermore, like the late 
Du Maurier, Boughton excels in 
titles and names. The legend under 
each picture usually tells finely the 
story on canvas. 

It is no wonder that Boughton is 
so popular all over the English-speak- 
ing world, but especially in the north- 
ern United States, Take for exam- 
ple his “Dancing Down the Hay, 
Orkneys.” Nothing can be more 
true, sensitively felt and delicate in 
color. His winter scenes—always a 
favorite subject with the artist—are 
delightfully suggestive of fun, health 
and enjoyment. Those who remem- 
ber his painting at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
“The Primrose Gatherers,” will recall 
a group of girls surprised by a light 
fall of snowflakes among primroses 
in a budding wood such as the Eng- 
lish call coppice. The girls are cov- 
ering their heads by tucking up their 


dresses from the expected shower of 
snowflakes, with which they have 
been surprised. 

It has been well said that Boughton 
takes equal place among painters of 
nature and of men, and that often 
“his canvases show with especial 
delicacy in a rather violent Academy.” 
While he tells a touching story 
naively, and has mastered, as perhaps 
few modern painters have, the draped 
female figure, yet his landscapes are 
always true and genuine. He must 
see and know the background in or 
against which he sets his men and 
women, whose story almost invari- 
ably bears close relation to the 
ground on which they stand. 

If we examine the work of land- 
scape painters, we may perhaps dis- 
tinguish three classes. The first of 
these paint the forest, mountain, 
meadow or seashore, apart from man 
and without any relation to his work 
or interests. The second delight in 
the ground as subdued and replen- 
ished by man and the fields subject to 
his labor and success or failure. The 
third represent the earth as a gar- 
den made to reflect man’s artifices 
and whims. One who studies Mr. 
Boughton’s pictures in contrast with 
those, for instance, of Elihu Vedder 
will see that the Albany painter cares 
little for nature apart from man. 
Boughton will always show you a 
story of earth fashioned by man’s toil 
and groomed to suit his fashions. 
One almost expects to see the glisten- 
ing of drops of sweat or tears of sor- 
row; but since in him there is a 
large vein of both wit and humor, 
we find ourselves smiling too. Be- 
fore a collection of his works it is 
April day with us, between his pathos 
and humor. We must include him 
worthily in two classes, rather than in 
only one, of the landscape painters; 
and in his pictures, “The Heir Pre- 
sumptive,” “The Waning of the 
Honey-moon,” “The Age of Gal- 
lantry” and “The Departure of the 
Mayflower,” one may see illustrations 
of this statement. 
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“ROSE STANDISH.” 


The English critics never cease 
discussing the question whether 
Boughton is an American or an Eng- 
lishman. They know he is a sub- 
ject of the Queen, a Londoner by resi- 
dence, breeding and culture; but they 


have about settled to the conclusion 
that he is in art “distinctly an Amer- 
ican, under foreign influences.” He 
lived long enough in the United 
States, and during his most suscepti- 
ble years, to have his spirit saturated 
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“KATRINA.” 


with the beauty of the American land- 
scape, the glory of our skies and their 
intense repose of light on our many 
cloudless days. He learned that 
grace of the American touch which 
Englishmen recognize without liking 


to acknowledge that it springs from 
our ancestral composite,—our cos- 
mopolitan inheritance. Furthermore, 
as even in our own country a west- 
ern man is more apt to understand 
the eastern or older America than is 
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“CHRISTMAS EVE.” 


the eastern man to appreciate or un- 
derstand the West or newer America, 
so this New Yorker, by early resi- 
dence, comprehends the Englishman 
and our old home better than does 
the average Briton either America or 
Americans. 

In England, owing to the almost 
omnipresent medizvalism, artists are 
as a rule either divided into two 
camps or the same artist will begin 
as a medizvalist in style and end as 
a modern painter, or vice versa,—or 
even, as in the case of the late presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, exhibit 
progression and retroversion. But 
in America, the Germanic race having 
gained five hundred years of progress 
by crossing the Atlantic, there is no 
medizvalism,—the result being that 
what Englishmen call “the Anglo- 
Saxon characteristics” are much more 
thoroughly rooted out from the Amer- 


ican mind than in artistic England. 
The promise of artistic America is 
directed by Paris or Munich. Al- 
though Boughton is an Englishman 
by birth and environment of mature 
life, he is certainly an American in 
his art instincts. Hence his ability 
to interpret the Pilgrim and Puritan 
life of early New England so truth- 
fully, his power to appreciate the 
broad humor of Washington Irving, 
and the genuine republican character 
of his art which expresses the pathos 
of toil and the native dignity of man 
apart from rank or hereditary fame. 
Had Boughton been a painter of Scot- 
tish life, he would have gloriously 
represented Robert Burns, making 
for his poems an immortal and an il- 
luminated commentary. Had he 
been the military painter of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, he would have 
shown the moral glory, as well as, 

















we suspect, the humor also of the 
“Private,” where the ordinary Eng- 
lish artist would have represented the 
“common” soldier only. 

In another mental equipment most 
necessary to the artist, Boughton 
is the superior of the average Eng- 
lishman. He has not only wit, but 
humor, with the American ability to 
see a joke quickly. No apprecia- 
ble time need elapse between his see- 
ing or hearing what is funny and his 
understanding of it. Both the space 
and the time, however, between a 
joke and the Englishman’s apprecia- 
tion of it are apt to be considerable; 
for the British brain is not so good 
a conductor of humor as the Amer- 
ican. The difference in potency 
seems to be as between copper and 
lead in the electric circuit. One can- 
not look at many of Boughton’s pic- 
tures without noticing the artist’s love 
of merriment. He seems to be be- 
hind us with his eyes twinkling, 
watching whether we catch at once 
the point of the story. As a boy he 
was bubbling over with fun and 
always loved a joke. By actual study 
on their soils, few men are better 
qualified to distinguish between the 
American, English and Dutch varie- 
ties of fun and the measure of con- 
ductivity which each son of the soil 
possesses. What becomes genuine 
fun to one, easily percolating into the 
volutions of his brain and relaxing 
the face muscles, is shed as the duck’s 
feathers shed water and becomes 
lost, inert and oblivious to the other. 

Few artists have studied the three 
countries and nationalities more than 
Boughton. In his early days, at least, 
he enjoyed the mild malice, common 
to most Americans, of “taking off” 
the traveling gentleman of yellow 
gaiters, hip bath tubs, Murray’s red 
books and the unstable H. A story 
is told of him that, when he was a 
young man painting in one of the 
Paris galleries, a typical British 
tourist with monocle, checked travel- 
ing costume and insular “atmosphere” 
entered and stood before Delaroche’s 
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Hemicycle. Noticing that the Bard 
of Avon was left out of the picture, 
he cried out in a tone which made 
him understood at a distance, “All 
the great men are here except 
Shakespeare. Confound these infer- 
nal Frenchmen. It is an insult to 
England.” He then moved off in 
high dudgeon. Boughton, coming 
near, looked all over the painting, 
calling out in voice sufficiently loud, 
“They have left out Washington. It 
is an insult to the United States!” and 
resumed his seat before his easel 
amid the roars of spectators who 
understood the joke only too well. 

It is now nearly thirty years since 
Boughton became the interpreter 
and we may say illuminator of New 
England life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His first pictures were “The 
Early Puritans of New England,” ex- 
hibited in 1867, and “The March of 
Myles Standish” in 1870, other pic- 
tures following in later years. 
Roughly: speaking, may we not say 
that the renaissance of the Pilgrim’s 
storyin art, prose literatureand poetry 
dates from the discovery of Brad- 
ford’s manuscript history, printed in 
1856? After Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow, Boughton deserves to rank 
as a true illuminator. As there were 
before the poet and romancer those 
who in verse and prose attempted to 
tell more or less vividly the story of 
Plymouth and Salem, so_ before 
Boughton’s time there had _ been 
paintings of Pilgrim and Puritan, 
and at these we may for a moment 
glance. 

Looking on the other side of the 
Atlantic there are at least two paint- 
ings known which purport to depict 
the start of the emigrating Leyden 
church from old to New Netherland 
whither they were bound. One 
which is contemporary or nearly 
so with the actual event itself at 
Delfshaven, in 1620, is of Dutch ori- 
gin and may have been painted by 
the artist directly from sight; or, if 
not, from reports of eye-witnesses of 
the scene represented. The painter 
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or rather painters, as art experts now 
feel sure, were none other than Jacob 
and Albert Cuyp. Of this curious 
old Dutch picture on wood, 13x23 
inches in size, discovered recently by 
Mr. Boughton, we may speak here- 
after. 

The second painting, which illus- 
trates forcibly the confusion in the 
modern English mind about Eng- 
land’s outcast children, hangs in the 
Peer’s corridor in the House of Par- 
liament in London. The picture was 
painted by Charles West Cope and 
fixed on the wall under oversight of 
the committee, Lords Stanhope and 
Macaulay. It was labelled “De- 
parture of a Puritan English Family 
to America.” The ship is represented 
as leaving Delishaven, Holland, with 
the name “Mayflower” painted near 
her bow. Only after strenuous repre- 
sentation of the facts was the legend 
under the picture altered to explain 
that these were Separatists and Pil- 
grims, not Puritans or upholders of 
the State Church. Nevertheless the 
name “Mayflower,” instead of “Speed- 
well,” still remains. This remarkable 
illustration of inaccuracy and indiffer- 
ence to, or misunderstanding of, his- 
toric truth, is on a par with the most 
recent blunder perpetrated at Strat- 
ford. In the stained. glass window 
put up a few weeks ago in the parish 
church, as the offering of Americans, 
Archbishop Laud is praised as the 
promoter of American colonization 
and the friend of the Pilgrims! The 
wolf and lamb are associated to- 
gether in a way which knocks all his- 
toric distinctions into a cocked hat. 
The putting together of the Pilgrims 
and their persecutors, in a way to 
attract more American subscriptions, 
is droller than any catch-penny 
“happy family” yet got together in a 


menagerie. 
On this side of the Atlantic the 
favorite subject of artists and 


draughtsmen is the landing of the 
Pilgrims, though the departure from 
Delfshaven has not been neglected. 
It is amusing to see how quickly my- 
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thology grows and. how the Ply- 
mouth Rock of reality—an erratic 
boulder brought down long ago by 
some glacier or ice floe and easily 
measured with an umbrella—be- 
comes on canvas and the imagina- 
tion of orators on both sides of the 
Atlantic a background of hills, a 
beetling precipice, or a mighty land- 
mark. The rhetoric of after-dinner 
oratory and Mrs. Hemans’s “stern 
and rockbound coast” have had much 
to do with this, notwithstanding that 
the fields around Delfshaven are 
lower than the river level and with- 
out a rock or hill within probably a 
hundred miles, while on Plymouth 
shore the scarcest thing, probably, is 
natural rock. Mr. Boughton has 
avoided the hackneyed themes and 
drawn his inspiration and informa- 
tion not from fervid orations and 
rhetoric which makes old things loom, 
but from actual relics and costumes 
and study of the landscapes in the 
Pilgrims’ three homes. 

Though Boughton’s pictures do 
not reveal him as a close and critical 
student of literature in general, he 
has evidently been a diligent reader 
of the writings of the American Pur- 
itans, of Bradford and of Long- 
fellow’s “The Courtship of Myles 
Standish”—-a poem which, despite its 
anachronisms, reflects finely the 
nobler and gentler side of the found- 
ers of Massachusetts. If Mr. Bough- 
ton has slipped as to historic fact, in 
point of time, by mounting Priscilla 
upon the milk-white steer, as her 
palfrey homewards on the wedding 
day, he has done no more than did 
Mr. Longfellow. The cattle were not 
landed until many months after the 
marriage ceremony in 1622. 

Boughton has evidently been a 
reader of Hawthorne, and has painted 
one picture, that of Hester Prynne, 
from “The Scarlet Letter.” Yet the 
artist is no mere copyist of the roman- 
cer. He imitates Hawthorne very 
much as our Constitutional fathers 
imitated the Dutch republic,—by 
avoidance of a good many of the 
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worst features of that political con- 
glomeration. In general, may it not 
be said that Longfellow and Haw- 
thorne in depicting early New Eng- 
land life run parallel, like those two 
province-circuits in Japan, one of 
which is named “mountain-sun road” 
and the other “mountain-shade 
road?” Longfellow, rising on his 
rhythmic numbers to this great 
range of foundation history and ideas, 
shows us human life in its sunny 
phases, while Hawthorne, along the 
path of his matchless prose, leads us 
into the dark shadow and the ter- 
rible gloom. Boughton’s present- 
ment is of what is pretty, quaint and 
idyllic in American Puritanism, which, 
says an English writer, “is mainly a 
romance of spiritual agony and the 
remorse that comes of sin, and the 
horror of the powers of the Air, and 
in which the main elements are grim 
intensity and passion and dread.” 

All this may be true, but as a 
matter of fact, despite the altitude of 
the moral heroisms, thee was a great 
deal of the comic and amusing in the 
story of those who were first out- 
casts from England, then denizens of 
Holland and finally emigrants to 
America, both Pilgrim and Puritan. 
Had some Washington Irving first of 
all, in advance of poets and glorifiers, 
taken hold of the situation, the latter- 
day popular impressions and field for 
the artist might have been very differ- 
ent from what are now prevalent 
notions. As it is, Boughton has 
found a great deal that is lovely and 
attractive which, even to those who 
know little and care less about the 
history of the New England founders, 
has under his interpretation become 
beauty and delight. Artistically he 
is much better equipped for the work 
than were any of his predecessors. 
By his education in early life and by 
the environment he has made for 
himself, having thoroughly studied 
the Pilgrims’ three homes, England, 
Holland and America, he has a firm- 
ness of touch and warmth of color- 
ing which make his pictures seem so 
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natural. Less fitted perhaps for the 
Capitol Rotunda and Greenback 
vignettes, they appear more lovable 
and human. Though his “March of 
Myles Standish,” “Early Puritans of 
New England” and “Milton Visited 
by Marvell” are, in both drawing and 
color, striking specimens of modern 
act, I confess to enjoying more his 
female figures. In correctness of 
costume, in poise and grace, in the 
dignity of simplicity, in harmony of 
figures with their surroundings, in 
that expression, so difficult to obtain, 
where the face is not a portrait but a 
type, yet wherein shall be expression, 
spirit and feeling, Boughton certainly 
excels. His “Priscilla,” “Rose Stan- 
dish,” “Evangeline” and “Hester 
Prynne” are noble works. 

What suggestive differences there 
are in the happy face of his “Rose 
Standish,” the refined flower of old 
world life, and of his “Evangeline,” 
the sunny daughter of service! The 
one is in the forest, the other in the 
harvest field. The first moves with 
grace of the highest fashion allowed 
in her relatively eminent sphere, in all 
the glory of natty cap, handsome 
hair and the affluent splendor of white 
linen,—then a comparative novelty, 
—her hand clasped before her, while 
her short dress brushes and her shoes 
tread upon the wild wood flowers. 
Contrasted, but akin in happy early 
womanhood, is “Evangeline.” In 
Boughton’s picture, the Acadian 
damsel does not answer to the tradi- 
tional Evangeline of deep black 
eyes and well-smoothed hair, clad in 
a mantle and with her hands clasped 
in pensive leisure across her knees; 
but arrayed in the costume of the 
busy and happy country girl, she be- 
comes the minister of refreshment to 
the summer laborers. See, too, the 
joyous and gay “Priscilla,” of whom 
he makes “a kind of Mayflower Dolly 
Varden.” In these three typical fig- 
ures the painter seems to feel with 
his characters the joys of feminine life 
to the full; but in his picture of Hes- 
ter Prynne he shows woman living 
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under an awful shadow. With great 
reserve and delicacy, Boughton has 
pictured as powerfully in color as has 
Hawthorne on the page, the woman 
who bears the sword in her heart. 
There on her bosom burns the scarlet 
badge of shame, the letter “A.” 
Like the old Greeks, Boughton has a 
horror of the too much. He knows 
when to stop. His picture of Hester 
Prynne, in its perfection of just 
enough, showing the artist’s superb 
self-mastery, reminds one of a Gre- 
cian temple. The accessories are 
most appropriately few. The face, 
the figure, the doorway, the wintry 
snow, the passing adult and child 
and their expressions tell the whole 
story. The fiery core of the picture 
is the initial letter of the alphabet. It 
is the red letter not of a happy day, 
but the scarlet substitute for a 
branding iron heated in the furnace 
of society’s wrath. 

Critical readers of Hawthorne and 
antiquarians have long asked the 


question whence Hawthorne derived 


the idea of the Scarlet Letter and of 
the pillory .or judgment-seat upon 
which the Reverend Arthur Dimmes- 
dale sat as self-condemned culprit. 
Hawthorne indeed tells us that he 
found the badge of infamy in a bundle 
of old relics,—‘“a certain affair of fine 
red cloth much worn and faded .... 
This rag of scarlet cloth,—for time 
andwear and a sacrilegious moth had 
reduced it to little rather than a rag, 
—on careful examination assumed 
the shape of a letter. It was the 
capital: letter A. By an accurate 
measurement, each limb proved to be 
precisely three inches and a quarter 
in length.” In a quite Hawthornian 
manner, he further tells us how, while 
speculating upon its use or purpose, 
he happened to place it on his breast, 
when he “experienced a_ sensation 
not altogether physical, yet almost 
so, as a burning heat, and as if the 
letter was not of red cloth, but red- 
hot iron.” 

Antiquaries have not been able to 
find in England evidences of law or 
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custom which required the continuous 
wearing of a public badge of shame; 
but in Holland it was quite otherwise. 
During the summer of 1895, while 
studying in two of the provincial 
archives of Netherland, I found it to 
have been the custom, in both the 
Hollands and in Over-ljssel, until 
well into the eighteenth century for 
convicts of both sexes to wear a 
circle of stamped linen or embroid- 
ered cloth, whereon was the initial of 
the crime of which they were accused, 
such as incest (I), adultery (A), 
theft (T), blasphemy (B), ete. Fur- 
thermore, in Leyden, Hoorne and 
Alkmaar, I found still remaining the 
Kaak-steen or judgment-stone on 
which persons convicted of certain 
crimes were required to sit for hours. 
This, though connected with the 
pillory and stocks, was something 
different from it. One can see also 
in U. Robert’s little book, Sur les 
signes d’infamie portes au Moyen Age 
(Paris, 1891), other illustrations of 
how Jews, criminals, outcasts and 
persons with contagious diseases were 
compelled to wear certain marks upon 
their clothing. 

In the Plymouth Colony Records, 
Vol. III, pages 111-112 (1656-7 
March 5th, Bradford, Governor), it is 
told how a certain female blasphemer 
was branded with a letter in red cloth. 
I use the word “branded” purposely, 
because in the history of Dutch crim- 
inal law and custom it may be shown 
that the wearing of a scarlet letter or 
other badge of shame was in reality 
a merciful evolution. The cruel cus- 
tom was long prevalent in many 
countries to brand criminals by 
red hot irons either with the town 
arms, an emblem, or the initial let- 
ter of the crime of which the victim 
was accused. Gradually, in the les- 
sening vigor of law and public sen- 
timent, in place of the agony of tor- 
ture and a permanent stigma upon 
the body, a painless and temporary 
substitute was made by a mark 
sewn on the clothing. The Ply- 
mouth record reads as follows: 
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“Att this Court, Katheren Aines, 
for her unclean and laciviouse be- 
haviour with the abovesaid William 
Parele, and for the blasphemos words 
that shee hath spoken, is centanced by 
the Court to be forthwith publickly 
whipt heer att Plymouth, and after- 
wards att Taunton, on a publicke 
training day, and to were a Roman 
B cutt out of ridd cloth and sowed 
to her vper garment on her right 
arme; and if shee shall bee euer found 
without it soe worne whil shee is in 
the goument to be forthwith publickly 
whipt.” 

Mr. Boughton has not confined 
himself in his historical painting, if 
we may so call it, to scenes on this 
side of the Atlantic. He has also 
been interested warmly in English 
history and English Puritanism. 
Two of his most important pictures 
are “The Canterbury Pilgrims” 
painted in 1875 and “Milton Visited 
by Marvell.” In preparation for both 
these works he has been well assisted 
by the verse of Chaucer, father of 
English poetry, and by Professor 
Masson’s biography of Milton. 

Suggestive is his painting of the 
visitation of Cromwell’s Latin secre- 
tary and defender with the pen of the 
Commonwealth by the political satir- 
ist, sweet verse-maker and “British 
Aristides,” Andrew Marvell. Mr. 
Boughton shows the aged poet’s 
house in Bunhill Fields. The blind 
bard is seated on the porch, with his 
third wife, Elizabeth Minshull. 
vell is attended by two or three other 
figures and is bending forward to 
speak to Milton as he takes him by 
the hand. Yet excellent as the pic- 
ture is, it compels the thoughts to 
travel in admiration to the artist’s 
other triumphs, in which he shows 
his peculiar mastery of the clothed 
female figure. 

soughton has also tried his hand 
at representing the legendary lore 
of New Netherland. It is not indeed 


history which he paints; rather is it 
the humorous but not luminous glow 
which Irving cast over the early life 
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of New York state, which he trans- 
fers to canvas. He paints what may 
be called the Knickerbocker cycle of 
stories and that general view of 
Dutch-American life which may be 
said to have been wholly created by 
the caricaturist, Washington Irving. 
It was the stylist of Wolfert’s Roost 
who invented the name “Hendrick” 
Hudson (for there is no name but 
Henry Hudson on the pages of Van 
Meteren), who selected the term 
“Knickerbocker”; and who brought 
old German (not Netherlandish) leg- 
ends to America and re-told themamid 
Dutch-American surroundings. Irv- 
ing’s view of real Dutch life becomes 
still further errant in Joe Jefferson’s 
matchless histrionic art, for which the 
text was written by an Irishman, who 
puts into the mouth of Van Winkle 
and “Hendrick” Hudson’s crew, and 
that unmistakably, the dialect of 
Pennsylvania Germans. 

Boughton has read his Irving well, 
and in his picture of Ichabod Crane 
reproduces a phase of that legend of 
the headless horseman which is told 
all over the world, but told inimitably 
in English only by Irving. The ar- 
tist’s famous picture of “The Testy 
Governor,” painted in 1877, and a 
truly wonderful technical triumph, 
has never been exhibited outside of 
the Corcoran gallery in Washington, 
where it still hangs. With wonderful 
mastery of the varied hues in the 
thicknesses of tobacco smoke, knowl- 
edge of seventeenth-century cos- 
tumes, and of nineteenth-century 
Dutch faces, especially among the 
lower classes, Boughton has trans- 
ferred to canvas that famous Sixth 
Chapter of Washington  Irving’s 
“Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York.” The artist represents 
poor old Kieft besieged by defiant 
smokers, who, standing on foot, sit- 
ting on baskets, lounging against 
trees and house fronts, gather around 
the gubernatorial door, making 
chimneys of their throats and a 
volcano-cloud of smoke, braving 
without fear his well-shaken walking 

















stick as well as his wrath, while 
showing no sympathy with the grief 
of his venerable, well-costumed and 
immaculately white-aproned wife. An 
American professor of Greek who 
had studied long in Germany once 
told me that a learned Teutonic pro- 
fessor had read Irving’s chapter 
about the Short Pipes, Long Pipes, 
Quids and the Great Pipe Plot. 
“Hoisting it all in,” with faith in its 
literal exactness as sober history, the 
pedant quoted Irving’s incident to 
illustrate some question about the rise 
of parties in ancient Greece. In a 
word the German had actually swal- 
lowed Irving’s yarn as fact and gave 
the substance of his sixth chapter in 
a learned Latin note. 

Boughton has studied long and 
lovingly in Holland, not merely to 
admire the famous masters of the 
Republic, and to see the triumph of 
her modern artists in oil and water 
colors, but to sketch in the various 
provinces. In company with his 
friend Edwin A. Abbey, he rambled 
up and down the kingdom, and then 
made a delightful book entitled 
“Sketching Rambles in Holland,” he 
furnishing the lively text and both 
artists the pictures. The book, pub- 
lished by the Harpers, shows how 
thoroughly Boughton has _ studied 
the pearly grays, the aérial perspec- 
tive and the ever-changing lights, 
eveil more than the shadows, in the 
watery land, which like the other 
little water-soaked and once republi- 
can sister-land, has produced so many 
wonderful colorists. To him the 
Dutchmen are the founders of genre 
painting in northern Europe. 

Some of Boughton’s best pictures, 
especially during recent years, con- 
cern: themselves with things quaint 
and curious in this land below the 
sea lével. He excels in picturing the 
square-built and many-petticoated 
women of Scheveningen, the fat- 
armed girls of Zeeland, the helmed 
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cherubs of Friesland. In studying 
his Knickerbocker pictures, one can 
easily see that he has drawn his faces 
and figures of magistrates from the 
classic canvases of Rembrandt, Hals, 
Van der Helst, etc., while those of 
the young women and men in the 
humbler walks of life are reproduc- 
tions of his own sketches from life 
in the Holland of to-day. One of his 
strongest pictures is that which de- 
pictsold “Silver Nails,’—the wooden- 
legged governor, Petrus Stuyvesant, 
—coming into the council chamber. 
By simply placing his staff upon the 
table, he so awes his counselors that 
they show positive alarm. The 
action thus represented makes us feel 
there is to be a storm and affects us 
in much the same way that Rem- 
brandt’s faces do; whereas in the pic- 
ture of “The Testy Governor,” the 
faces and pose of the defiant vulgar 
smokers, who distress the governor’s 
wife as much by their littering up of 
the street as their anarchy irritates the 
governor, seem to have been bor- 
rowed only last week from Oudewater 
or Wijk bei Duurstede. 

One of Boughton’s late pictures is 
of a Dutch seaside resort, where the 
loungers are “Discussing a New 
Arrival.” Rustic characters are not 
exaggerated by any suggestion of 
rudeness or insult to the stranger. 
The English visitor is portrayed true 
to life, but not caricatured. 

It is said that if a wild bull were 
let loose in a gallery where any of 
Landseer’s pictures hung, the bovine 
horns would at once perforate the 
right canvas, for there is always a 
mass of red which betrays the style 
of the great animal painter. In any 
of Boughton’s paintings made after 
his style had been formed, it would 
be hard to find one, probably, in which 
the silvery grays and neutral effects 
are not discoverable, if not indeed 
prominent; and within these limits 
Boughton is a master. 
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AR Cry!” 

The sound seemed 
to ring out into the 
storm. The rain was 

driving, the wind roaring, and I was 
the only traveler. I looked across 
Second Avenue, and saw only de- 
serted windows. North and south 
there was nothing moving in the 
storm but two vanishing cable cars. 
Yet though my reason told me it was 
an illusion, my ear had heard the clear 
voice of a girl. In the saloon on my 
right, which I entered to make sure, 
I found only a crowd of loafers. 
Strong as was my interest in the 
Salvation Army, it was far from my 
thoughts at the time. “Little Italy” 
had absorbed me, and just then the 
picture of the play in the Italian 
theatre the night before was in my 
mind. It was called “Per Honore 
ovvero Maria Barbara,” and was sup- 
posed to be for the benefit of the con- 
demned murderess. All of Little 
Italy had seemed to be packed into 
the room, applauding the sentiments 
of Maria, yelling “Silenzia!’ smok- 
ing, perspiring and drinking. It 
was because the picturesque slum 
had shown itself to me in a new light 
that I had come again, this Sunday 
afternoon. When the storm burst I 
went into one of the cafés for a meal 
of macaroni and California wine. 
The patrons were huddled in_ the 
front, talking of the storm. Their 
melodious Neapolitan slang, their 
excitement, volubility and good 
humor had charmed me again. It 
was the outwardly picturesque that 
had won my heart. Why then did I 
seem to hear that cry? I have never 
known. My mind went back to the 
first time that it had sunk into me. 
That, too, was on a rainy night, when 
I had walked up Broadway without 
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an aim, unwell and sullen. The side- 
walk was almost deserted. Suddenly 
I heard the low call, “War Cry?” ~ 

“Surely,” I said, without looking 
up, as I felt under my rubber coat for 
some silver. As I turned to receive 
the paper, my spirits rose. “Ah, is it 
your” I exclaimed. “I did not rec- 
ognize you. It isa bad night. You 
look tired. Will you not let me carry 
your papers?” 

She was cheerful and heedless of 
the rain. “Oh, no, I am going into 
the saloons, to sell ‘War Cries.’ 
Will you not give yourself to God?” 
She had asked so many times before. 

“Lieutenant,” I said, “I hate to 
disappoint you. But I can’t see 
these things as you do.” 

“Have you read the Bible as I 
asked you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you prayed to God to give 
you light?” 

I explained all over again the im- 
possibility of that. 

“Ah, but you must. You can do 
nothing unless you ask Him to help 
you. Will you pray to-night?” Her 
thin, sweet face looked up under her 
big bonnet. 

“T will try, Lieutenant, for your 
sake.” 

“No, no, not for my sake,—for 
your own soul’s sake.” 

“Well, good-bye, Lieutenant.” 

“Good-bye. God bless you!” 

However, that was months before. 
To-night my determination suddenly 
altered. I stepped into a doorway 
and looked at my watch. It was half 
past seven. In Harlem I knew there 
were two army corps. For hours I 
had hovered about D, thinking of 
one face, but I had kept away for 
nearly three months. To-night I 
took the first backward step. 























A small flight of steps led me to a 
little room. A few men and women 
in Salvation dress were on the plat- 
form, and a dozen persons were scat- 
tered about. Under the draped flags 
of the army and the nation was the 
motto, “Washed in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

Soon the room was full, and I 
picked out the types again which al- 
ways interested me. There was the 
typical leader, a major, educated and 
practical. There was native candor 
in a sergeant, struggling to put into 
words his spiritual experience. 
There were conventional “testi- 
monies,” full of Army phrases re- 
peated in a parrot fashion. There 
were men who looked like hypocrites 
and men who looked like fanatics. 
A boy spoke with horror of his 
former wickedness, which consisted 
in “a haunting of the dime show and 
the theatre with a crowd of godless 
boys, smoking cigarettes.” A man 
with a strong face choked a little as 
he told of the death, that afternoon, 
of his best friend, and said, “If I had 
not been brought into the light I 
should have sunk deeper than ever 
into sin.” 

The policeman at the door said one 
of the speakers about whom I asked 
was a well known tough who used to 
haunt the North River wharves. 
Going into a meeting of the Salvation 
Army one winter night for shelter, 
before the end of the evening he 
knelt at the penitent form. Then he 
came regularly and testified, until he 
was finally invited to join the Army. 
He was sent to a neighboring town, 
given two suits, and set to work as a 
War-Cry sergeant. One night a few 
months later he met the policeman on 
the. wharves. “I was broke, so I 
worked ’em, see? I got some food 
and clothes to carry me over. Now 
I’m in de game agin. I got a job, 
$1.50 a day.” My policeman friend 
said he “did not blow on him.” 

I left him and returned to my seat, 
to pick out freaks of expression. A 
little girl next to me pleaded with me 
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to go to the penitent form, offering to 
accompany me. An eloquent negro 
exclaimed that he had his grip on 
heaven. A dreamy good boy gazing 
blankly anywhere told how little he 
now minded the taunts of his fel- 
lows. Old men and women testified 
fervently about nothing. A heavy 
Jew, who looked like a hypocrite, 
described heaven as “a place where 
de purity existed to such an extent 
dat dere ain’t no trinks, and I ask 
any moral-minded shentleman or 
people or man or lady to say if he is 
really happy in sin.” And over the 
whole scene hung the device, “Har- 
lem for God.” 

When, finally tired with all this 
crudity, I was leaving the hall, I was 
struck by the look of a man sitting 
alone on one of the long benches in 
the rear. He wore an absent, hard 
smile, a look at once weary and 
earnest, weak and rugged, interested 
and bitter. His body was stout but 
lean, his eyes deep with dark lines, 
his cheeks hollow, his hair unkempt, 
his whole bearing careless and yet 
cultivated. As I stood in the door 
watching him, he leaned forward im- 
patiently as if to go, and then 
stopped, burying his head in his 
hands. Finally, as if with effort, 
looking almost defiant and scornful, 
he left his seat. As he _ passed, 
looking at me vacantly, a vague 
memory of him came over me, and I 
bowed. He looked back coldly and 
stepped on, but turned impulsively in 
a moment and held out his hand. “I 
beg your pardon,” he said, “I did not 
recognize you. I remember you 
now. You used to go sometimes 
down on the Avenue, didn’t you?” 

I remembered him then, and con- 
nected him with the story of a con- 
version of which my Salvation friends 


were especially proud. “Yes,” I 
said, “I like your drawings in the 
papers.” 


“Oh,” he said lightly, “you know 
all about me. Perhaps they told 
you.” 

“Ves,” I said, laughing too, though 
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hardly knowing why. 
affecting.” 

“Did they tell the sequel?” 

“No.” 

We had begun to walk on together. 
As we passed a vacant lot he stopped 
to laugh at some goats who stood 
motionless on the rocks, one white 
one with a long beard studying us 
cynically, his face lighted by the ris- 
ing moon. He began to describe 
the qualities in the face of the goat, 
quoted literature, talked about the 
scene in the terms of art, and then 
said suddenly, “It is funny you knew 
about me.” 

“Oh, yes, I used to watch you 
down on the Avenue. You inter- 
ested me because you were so silent 
on the platform until the. Ensign 
called on you to speak, and then you 
used such good English. You were 
Brother Stapleton, were you not?” 

“Yes,” he laughed; “I still am. 
One keeps that title even when he 
backslides. Tell me what they said 
about me.” 

“They told me how you came to 
join the Army.” 

“T suppose they made it good hot 
melodrama.” 

“Wasn’t it true 
Norcross?” 

Stapleton still laughed, but with a 
return of his bitter look. “Tell me,” 
he said, “and I will say how much is 
true. Let’s walk part way down.” 

“Well, they drew your former life 
in striking colors,—an artist of abil- 
ity, living a jolly life, successful, but 
of course, you know, feeling that 
need of something else underneath.” 

“Of course,” said Stapleton coldly. 

“Then they said Cadet Norcross, 
who was an ‘outsider’ then, followed 
you into a saloon because you looked 
like her father who was dead, killed 
by drink. You were lifting a glass, 
and she tried to stop you. Is that 
right?” 

“Dead right. She said, ‘Put that 
down.” I was full and I hit her. 
She fell on her back across a chair. 
I turned away; the bar-keeper said 


“It was very 


all about Sister 
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to her, ‘Who are you anyway? and 
as she picked herself up she cried and 
answered, ‘I am a child of God,’ as 
promptly as if she had been raised in 


the Army. Is that the way they told 
it?” 

“Yes. Then you joined the 
Army.” 

“Yes. I was on a three days’ bat. 


Sunday morning I was sobering up, 
walking down Broadway, feeling 
desperate. I saw a girl go into the 
barracks; Lieutenant Graves was her 
name and she was fetching. I fol- 
lowed her into the meeting, a ‘holi- 
ness’ meeting. That girl I hit was 
there, pale and all that sort of thing. 
The lieutenant got hold of me, 
played on my nerves, and I broke 
down. I was a soldier for two 
months. About a month ago I was 
walking past a saloon, after a dull 
Salvation meeting, with my Army 
cap on, and I went in, got drunk, and 
wrote a letter of resignation to the 
lieutenant. Are you sleepy? Will 
you have something?” 

He took me to a iloon which had 
a veranda, on a quiet alley. Staple- 
ton soon grew talkative. He ate and 
drank with an air of luxury. He 
seemed to be loving an escape from 
unpleasant things. Finally the sub- 
ject of which I was thinking came up 
of itself. 

“It surprises me,” he said, “that 
sometimes when a man feels these 
things he suddenly throws them over. 
Three months ago’ I was making 
money, lots of it, drawing for the 
papers. I had a fine time with other 
young artists. The Sunday that I 
changed there was no reason for it. 
It was the same way when I came 
back to my old life. Before I saw 
that saloon I had no idea that I 
might not stay in the Army. I seem 
to be settling since then. Perhaps I 
shall go to work again next week. 
Life wants some stuff from me. I 
was ambitious once. I feel it com- 
ing on again. It really bothered me 


all the time I was in the Army.” 
We met again several times, as we 
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had the same interests in art and liked 
to talk and walk together. We 
strolled for hours in Central Park, 
watching the couples, holding our 
faces up to storms, following the 
vistas, the freaks of light, the moving 
figures beyond. After losing our- 
selves in the irregular paths we usu- 
ally came by accident to the men- 
agerie. Stapleton would stand en- 
tranced by the picturesqueness of the 
beasts,—the grace of the great cats, 
the satire of the monkeys. An enor- 
mous hippopotamus looking vacantly 
off through the rain was a picture 
that filled him with excitement. 
Scenes in the busy city he felt with 
the same emotion. I remember one 
day we were walking down Broad- 
way, in the early evening. The rain 
had stopped, but the streets were as 
full of shadows as a stream. The 
cars stole by almost in silence. An 
occasional star shone among the 
clouds. The moon, high in the west, 
threw a tinge about the sky. In the 
street below the windows were 
brighter than by day. A_ gayly 
dressed negro came by laughing with 
the negress on his arm. An old 
woman, all in black, her face to the 
wall, slowly turned with. her left arm 
a machine that made no sound. As 
we began to speak of these people we 
heard the distant beat of a drum. 
Stapleton stopped. 

“Ts there still a little emotion?” 
said I. 

“Not so much for the Army,” he 
said, “as for that girl.” 

“Did you like her?” 

“Like her! Oh, I -beg your par- 
don, you mean the cadet. I thought 
you meant the lieutenant. No, I 
never cared for Cadet Norcross. I 
always think of her, because I hurt 
her, but I never liked her.” 

“And the lieutenant?” 

“Sometime, not now. Let’s follow 
the drum. That was a bad fall little 
Cadet Norcross got when I hit her. 
The lieutenant wrote me about it 
twice. She urged me in that connec- 
tion to repent of my sins.” 


. 


“The lieutenant can be cruel, then.” 

“In more ways than one.” 

“You do not mean—?” 

“Nothing definite, of course. But 
she did count with me, emotionally, — 
once.” 

“T used to know her.” 

“Did you love her, too?” 

“Oh, only so so, as one does a 
dainty girl in such a striking setting.” 

“Of course, that is all,” said Sta- 
pleton. 

The procession was marching up 
Broadway, headed by the standard- 
bearer and a band, after whom came 
two other officers, and then Lieuten- 
ant Graves and acadet. The lieuten- 
ant’s eyes roamed over the rabble of 
men, women and children who 
crowded along the sides of the pro- 
cession. She was beating a tam- 
bourine and smiling. Stapleton kept 
back of the crowd, in order to be un- 
seen. 

Stopping before a saloon they 
formed a circle. The silly old stand- 
ard-bearer held up the United States 
flag and the yellow, blue and red of 
the Army. They knelt and the crowd 
pressed close about the circle to hear. 
Boys came running from the neigh- 
boring streets, jeering. ‘“What’s de 
matter wid New York? She’s all 
right! God bless you!” <A drove of 
horses being driven by made such a 
noise that nobody heard the prayer 
of the old man with the flag. The 
faces of the Salvationists and the gaz- 
ing crowd were lighted by the elec- 
triclamp. After the prayer came the 
usual Salvation songs, interspersed 
with short “testimonies,” all telling 
the same story of former sin and un- 
happiness and present inexpressible 
joy. 

I turned toward Stapleton. “It is 
a pale looking crowd of girls,” I said. 
“Poor food, exposure, and _ excite- 
ment. A few girls are killed, a few 
drunkards saved, some superstition 
and some truth spread. I wonder 
what the balance is.” 

He did not answer. A song had 
just ceased and Lieutenant Graves 
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had stepped into the centre of the cir- 
cle. Stapleton’s eyes were fixed on 
her. She looked about at the curi- 
ous faces under the light. 

“Friends,” she said, “I ask you 
every night to throw away your sins, 
to come to God. To-night I know 
more of you will follow us into our 
hall than ever have before. Night 
after night I ask you to come to the 
light, and you remain in darkness. 
You are not happy now and you will 
not accept the perfect peace. All day 
I pray for strength to help you, and 
night after night I see you turn away. 
Yet Christ came to save you, most of 
all people like you. To-night you 
will come in where we can tell you 
all about life with Him. Staff-Cap- 
tain Watkins, whom you all know, the 
Welch nightingale, will sing to you, 
and there will be lots of interesting 
testimonies. And later there will be 
what we Salvationists call a promo- 
tion to glory. Do you know what 
that means? If you knew all it 
means you would be happy as we are. 
You have noticed a little cadet, very 
young and very frail, who used to 
march and pray with us. She is not 
here to-night. She has been pro- 
moted to glory, for she died for Jesus 
and for the world. We will have her 
funeral to-night. She was my dear- 
est friend on earth, little Cadet Nor- 
cross.” 

Stapleton started, then stiffened 
himself and bent his head. The lieu- 
tenant went on: “She had a most 
beautiful death. She was saved only 
a few months ago, in a most wonder- 
ful way, by the power of the cross. 
She came to me one night and said, 
‘Lieutenant, I am saved at last. I 
can kneel with you to-night at the 
penitent form. Last night a man 
struck me in a saloon, when I wanted 
to help him, and I prayed all night 
for him, and by the glory of God I 
saw that I needed redemption as 
much as he” She was saved, well 
saved. Will you not help us with her 
services? You do not know how 
gladly she died for that man whom 


she loved, her poor _backsliding 
brother in the Lord, or how gladly 
she would have died for any one of 
you. Will some of you kneel now, 
and pray with me?” 

The Salvationists sank upon the 
ground, some kneeling, many lying 
on their faces. The crowd pressed 
closer to hear and see. The lieuten- 
ant prayed for the people present, for 
the work, and then went on: “Help us 
to carry on the saving of souls the 
better from the memory of our dead 
comrade who has died in the fight. 
May many be saved through her. 
May the hearts of her family be 
turned toward Thee. May the un- 
happy brother whose hand was the 
cause of her salvation, through Thee, 
and of her promotion to Thee, be led 
by repentance to thy feet. We pray 
especially this night for him.” 

Many arose and marched away be- 
hind the band, the crowd following. 
Stapleton, when I put my hand on his, 
said brokenly, “Will you go to the 
funeral? I can’t.” 

“Yes,” I said, and I turned away. 

“No!” he exclaimed, “not yet. It 
will begin later. Take me to your 
room.” 

He lay sobbing on my sofa. Soon 
I left him to go for some crackers 
and whiskey. No word had been 
said by him, but I had tried to soothe 
him now and then with a little 
reason. While I was away he turned 
his face from the back of the sofa and 
sat up, looking at me as I returned. 
He had the dependent look of a child. 
I put the little table before him and 
arranged the glasses and plates. He 
drank and ate and said a word about 
the crackers. His voice was clear 
and weak. 

“Will you go to the funeral?” he 
asked, again. 

“Of course I will.” 

“She was a happy girl. I never 
liked her. Don’t you think we might 
walk out?” 

He steadied himself and refused my 
help, holding the railing. In the 
street he put his hand in my arm, 
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walking slowly, looking up and down 
the street as though he had never seen 
it. Ina gentle, broken way at inter- 
vals he talked about his life in the 
Army. The sarcasm of his tone on 
the only other occasion when he had 
said much of the Army, the night of 
our meeting, was a contrast to his 
sentiment and affection to-night. He 
talked with the sweetness of a person 
to whom something final has hap- 
pened. He said that since his back- 
sliding he had often walked past the 
garrison in the evening, longing to 
go in. It was especially in times of 
ennui or discouragement that he felt 
the attraction of the social, simple, 
monotonous routine of the Army life. 
The quaint effortsat expression, which 
he repeated now, he dwelt on fondly. 
He drew a picture of a noble, awk- 
ward captain, a creature of crude, 
hard-working vigor, and then passed 
on to the lieutenant who had won him 
with her girlish power and skill. He 
seemed too stunned to realize fully 
what had happened. He was almost 
cheerful, but his wide eyes frightened 
me. Suddenly he said, “It is time 
now.” 

I turned away toward the barracks, 
went in and took a seat in the rear 
row. The lieutenant was speaking. 
Her voice again sank into me as it 
had the first time I ever heard it. It 
was the voice of a believer. It was 
poured out with no phrases, with a 
motionless body, in soft tones. Her 
hands were by her side, her whole 
body bent forward, her eyes closed, 
her dark, thin face set in a black bon- 
net. Her words of faith and hope 
were simple. It was the old fascin- 
ation taking hold of me again. I 
drew a breath of relief as the young 
officer sat down and pressed her 
hands to her face. When she took 
them away others were speaking. She 
did not look at them. She did not 
look at the captain. Her eyes roamed 
serenely over the visitors, often smil- 
ing, sometimes stopping for a mo- 
ment on some one in the rear rows. 
Sometimes she shook her head in 
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sympathy or said a low “Amen!” 
Before the platform was a coffin, 
black, covered with oak leaves and a 
few roses. The coffin was partly 
draped in the stars and stripes and 
the yellow, blue and red of the Army. 
On it lay a Salvation bonnet. 

The soldiers were scattered about, 
with “Victory!” on the white ribbons 
which took the place of the custom- 
ary red. There was little joy, little 
sorrow, only blankness or curiosity. 
The regular meeting soon ended and 
the services began, with the entrance 
to the beat of a drum of some of the 
Salvation leaders. Brigadier Evans 
led with a song which he said had 
been a favorite of the dead cadet. 
Then Staff-Captain Dunham made a 
short address about promotion to 
glory. The captain of the corps told 
of the faithful work of Sister Nor- 
cross. During the talk Stapleton slid 
in, sat down, pale and trembling, and 
buried his face in his hands. The 
officers evidently saw him. The 
captain’s expression grew more se- 
vere and she went on in her descrip- 
tion of the devotion of her dead com- 
rade. As the lieutenant glanced at 
Stapleton her face lighted. 

After another song the lieutenant 
stepped forward. Her talk was of the 
inner life of Sister Norcross, her inti- 
mate friend. She talked on what the 
sacrifice of her family love meant to 
her, on her constant work in the gar- 
rison, of her courage with “War 
Cries” in the saloons. Then she told 
how happy the girl had been in all 
this, how joy fully she had looked for- 
ward to years of labor, and how peace- 
fully she had resigned it all. The 
charm, the honesty, the patience 
of her young friend were drawn 
with winning eloquence. Many 
wept. Stapleton was leaning for- 
ward, staring at the speaker. She 
went gradually on to the invitation to 
sinners to come forward. “Thank 
God for one soul saved!” It was a 
woman who had knelt at the penitent 
form. “Is there another?”. No 
more came forward. The lieutenant 
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branched off to tell what death is to 
the saved and to the unsaved. “Is 
there not another sinner? Is there 
any backslider? Any sister? Any 
brother?” She paused, to look at 
Stapleton. “Is there any fallen 
brother who will return?” 

Stapleton bent his head. Another 
penitent walked to the form. “Is 
there no other?” pleaded the lieuten- 
ant. “Is there no brother who is 
wrestling and needs help?” She mo- 
tioned to the captain to continue the 
entreaties from the platform. Then 
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she walked down the aisle to Staple- 
ton. A heavy feeling came ~ er me 
that I had seen the last of tu. She 
sank upon her knees beside him. He 
raised his hands to his forehead. 
Others were going forward at the call 
of the captain. An intense excite- 
ment hung over the room. Stapleton 
finally looked into the eyes of the lieu- 
tenant. His face was drawn. Sud- 
denly she arose, threw back her 
shoulders, and smiled. She held out 
her hand. He took it, and together 
they walked down the aisle. 








6é HAT the Christmas Spirit 

saith unto the Churches,” 

and “What the Christmas 
Spirit saith unto the Nations” are 
subjects treated in preceding pages 
of this Christmas number of the mag- 
azine. A subject which all of us 
might also profitably consider at this 
time is what the same Spirit says to 
this nation in particular—what the 
Christmas Spirit saith unto the 
United States. There were three 
thoughts, three great ascriptions or 
injunctions or prophecies, in the song 
of the Christmas angels: glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will to men. The Church has 
needed to be called back constantly 
to a remembrance of the high and 
true object of its glory—not creeds 
and catechisms and articles and 
orthodoxy and vestments and ritual 
and architecture and pope and bishop 
and synod and rich pew-holders, the 
objects of glory which do so easily 
beset it, but God—God, who is Truth 


The nations of 


and who is Love. 
Christendom have needed to be re- 
minded all through the Christian cen- 


turies that the founder of their 
religion was the Prince of Peace; 
and all the remembrance of it seems 
as yet but a farce, with every Chris- 
tian nation armed as never before 
and our own republic at last falling 
into line with its multiplying gun- 
boats, amidst the popular plaudits. 
“Good will to men” has been the 
burden of the songs and sermons of 
nineteen hundred Christmases; and 
Lenox and Mulberry Street, the 
Metropolitan Club and the fifty thou- 
sand New York children with no 
place for them in the schools, the 
miners’ strikes and the barons’ deals, 
the amenities of elections, with the 
spokesmen of six millions of our 
people hurling at the opposing five 
millions the epithets of “anarchists” 
and “thieves,” and these retorting in 


kind,—these are some of the antith- 
eses which in that particular Chris- 
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tian nation for which we are chiefly 
responsible register the degree of 
good will and brotherhood yet 


attained. 
* 


* * 


We think that if the Christmas 
Spirit, from the top of some Olivet or 
Sinai,—for the Christmas Spirit 
haunts both mountains,—were at 
this time to address itself particularly 
to the United States, it would begin 
directly with the political situation, 
with the political campaign just 
ended and the immediate future to 
which it is the threshold. It would 
say: Why do you talk and why do 
you think so of each other? You are 
brothers, set by God in one family. 
Act then like brothers. If there are 
differences between you, do not hurl 
epithets, do not proceed straightway 
to hate each other, but seek, as broth- 
ers and not as jealous partisans, to 
find out the true grounds of differ- 
ence, to find out what evil there is in 
the nation, what source of discord or 
of danger, and remove it. 


* 
ok ok 


We believe that there is possible to 
this nation at this time a genuine 
“era of good feeling.” If we do not 
misread the economic signs, we are 
at the beginning certainly of a period 
of prosperity. It is in such a period 
that it is possible for men to ap- 
proach each other, to take time for 
broad considerations, to plan posi- 
tive and constructive measures, as it 
is not easily possible in times of hard- 
ship and of strain. The first neces- 
sity is to face like scientific men and 
not like passionate boys the industrial 
conditions which precipitated a na- 
tional campaign so different from 
anything which the masses of our 
people foresaw six months ago. 
While this campaign was in progress 
we wrote in these pages the following 
words; and now that the campaign is 
over we would repeat them: 
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“Tf the free silver effort is defeated, 
—as it will be overwhelmingly, —it 
remains for the statesmen who are 
opposed to it, almost all of whom, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, 
are on record as condemning the sys- 
tem of finance under which we with 
the nations of western Europe are 
now living, to show whether they 
were sincere and earnest in their stric- 
tures and whether they are able to 
submit to a discontented people some 
positive program for the future. It 
remains for all progressive men who 
take part in defeating it to bethink 
themselves of the tariff history of the 
last ten years and the watchfulness 
and courage demanded for the situa- 
tion which will result. It remains for 
the people of New England and the 
East to study more responsibly and 
searchingly the social conditions of 
the West and South—and not to 
cease to study them when the cam- 
paign ceases, for that will not greatly 
change the problem. And it remains 
for every one of us to take to heart 
that the issue of the campaign is 
chiefly significant as the sign and 
symptom of a discontent which will 
not be allayed until wealth every- 
where is the true servant and not the 
enemy of the commonwealth and un- 
til an industrial equality is achieved 
in the republie commensurate with 
that political equality which it is our 
pride to claim to enjoy.” 

It was not chiefly a particular the- 
ory of coinage and the currency 
which—to the superficial eye in a 
summer, to the thoughtful and sober 
observer through the long, slow years 
—created in this intelligent and con- 
servative republic a movement so 
powerful that at a blow it shattered 
one of the two great political parties 
and drew to itself the votes of almost 
one-half of our citizens. It was not 
any lack of “patriotism” or “honor”; 
were there such a lack in half the 
people of the republic, the republic 
could not live an hour. It was a pro- 
found discontent and wrath—some- 
times ill instructed, but oftener, alas! 
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only too well instructed—at the in- 
justice and the wrong which have 
been done and are being done in so 
many provinces of our industrial, 
commercial, political and social life 
by the power of money badly earned 
and badly used, the “tainted money” 
of whose menace Washington Glad- 
den in the church has not ceased to 
warn the people—as Hale and Hunt- 
ington and Moxom and Newton and 
Rainsford and a great company of 
preachers have also warned them, 
each preaching in his own tongue 
the doctrine of fraternity and the 
Christian commonwealth. 

If we do not remember these 
things at this time, if we do not learn 
this lesson from the struggle through 
which the nation has passed, then are 
we fools, turning our backs upon the 
solemn pages of history as we move 
on to cumulating catastrophes. It 
is easy to harden the heart, it is easy 
to be complacent and proud, to ex- 
claim when wrongs knock at the door 
for redress—one of our “journals of 
civilization” exclaimed it yesterday: 
— “The world has always been full of 
men who try to make the people be- 
lieve there are wrongs when there are 
none.” No such subterfuge or solace 
can save us or help us. No man can 
help us but he who knows wrong 
when he sees it, who’ has an instinct 
for equality, a passion for justice, an 
imperious ideal which makes that 
which was sufferable yesterday in- 
sufferable to-day, a patriotism which 
makes the measure of his love of 
country the measure of his desire to 
make it a better country, an open eye 
and heart for the new democratic im- 
pulse and demand which is welling 
up, and ever welling up, into the 
nation and the world. 





From the preceding pages there 
look at us the faces of Channing and 
Emerson. From out of the years 
behind us sound their solemn words, 
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so necessary for this time. Through 
them the Christmas Spirit speaks to 
the United States to-day. 

We can still hear Channing say, 
addressing himself to the exigency of 
his own place and time: “To me it 
seems that the great danger to prop- 
erty here is not from the laborer, but 
from those who are making haste to 
be rich. For example, in this com- 
monwealth, no act has been thought 
by the alarmists or the conservatives 
so subversive of the rights of prop- 
erty as a recent law authorizing a 
company to construct a free bridge 
in the immediate neighborhood of 
another which had been chartered by 
a former legislature, and which had 
been erected in the expectation of an 
exclusive right. And with whom did 
this alleged assault on property 
originate? With levellers? with 
needy laborers? with men bent on 
the prostration of the rich? No; but 
with men of business, who are 
anxious to push a more lucrative 
trade. Again, what occurrence 
among us has been so suited to 
destroy confidence, and to stir up the 
people against the moneyed class, as 
the late criminal mismanagement of 
some of our banking institutions? 
And whence came this? from the 
rich, or the poor? from the agra- 
rian or the man of business? Who, 
let me ask, carry on the work of spoli- 
ation most extensively in society? 
Is not more property wrested from its 
owners by rash or dishonest failures 
than by professed highwaymen and 
thieves? Have not a few unprin- 
cipled speculators sometimes inflicted 
wider wrongs and sufferings than all 
the tenants of a state prison?.. 
Property is in more danger from 
those who are aspiring after wealth 
than from those who live by the sweat 
of their brow.” 

How well for us all, at this Christ- 
mas time, to read anew those old 
addresses of his on “The Ministry for 
the Poor,” “The Elevation of the 
Working Classes,” and the rest, and 
to catch anew that fundamental con- 

















ception of the dignity ang divinity of 
the human soul which, could we all 
hold it as he held it, would revolution- 
ize our politics and business and settle 
every social problem before another 
Christmas comes. 

“Tt is a joyful confirmation of my 
faith,” let us hear him say to us once 
more, “to find in the human soul 
plain signatures of a divine principle, 
to find faculties allied to the attributes 
of God, faculties beginning to unfold 
into God’s image, and the presages of 
an immortal life. In proportion as 
these views of human nature are re- 
ceived, they will transform essentially 
our modes of relattonship, communi- 
cation,and association with our fellow- 
beings. They will exalt us into a 
new social life. Indeed, they will 
give an entirely new character to 
social intercourse. That intercourse 
must be determined by the estimate 
we form of human nature. He who 
looks on man as little better than a 
brute, will live with men as brutes. 
He will be wanting in reverence for 
their rights and feelings. He will 
think only of making them his instru- 
ments. He will be anxious chiefly to 
raise himself above them by outward 
distinctions. He will care little how 
they are trampled under foot. He 
will scoff at the thought of living and 
dying for their happiness. Society is 
now degraded through all its laws, 
institutions and customs, by the 
blindness of men to the divine prin- 
ciples within themselves and one an- 
other. Once diffuse this great truth 
through society, and it will work a 
inightier revolution than politicians 
ever dreamed of... . It will bring 
an end to that outward, osten- 
tatious, superficial life, on which so 
many squander time, means, thought, 
and .their best powers. It will 
awaken an intense effort for dis- 
tressed humanity. It will send far 


and wide a spirit of reform, from the 
nursery to the hall of legislation. It 
will substitute the holy tie of human 
brotherhood for all artificial bonds of 
social order.” 
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What a Christmas message to us 
for this time are these words also, 
from Channing’s last public utter- 
ance: “Mighty powers are at work in 
the world. Who can stay them? 
God’s word has gone forth, and it can- 
not return to him void. A new com- 
prehension of the Christian spirit,—a 
new reverence for humanity, a new 
feeling of brotherhood and of all 
men’s relation to the common Father, 
—this is among the signs of our times. 
We see it; do we not feel it? Before 
this all oppressions are to fall. So- 
ciety, silently pervaded by this, is to 
change its aspect of universal warfare 
for peace. The power of selfishness, 
all grasping and seemingly invincible, 
is to yield to this divine energy. The 
song of angels, ‘On Earth Peace,’ will 
not always sound as fiction.” 


* 


The same faith in the future, in the 
soul, in the people, speaks in every 
page of Emerson. How bold and 
buoyant, how sturdy and jovial and 
democratic are his words beside the 
timorousness and the awesome shak- 
ing in the shoes with which every 
serious crisis makes us so familiar! 
How fatally his finger goes to the 
sore, sick spot in our society, and how 
poor all the deprecations and the 
shufflings seem in the presence of the 
mere thought of him! The first prin- 
ciple of Emerson’s political philoso- 
phy was that men are to be trusted. 
“T remember standing at the polls 
one day,” he writes, “when the 
anger of the political contest gave a 
certain grimness to the faces of the 
independent electors, and a good man 
at my side, looking on the people, re- 
marked, ‘I am satisfied that the larg- 
est part of these men, on either side, 
mean to vote right.’” What earnest, 
impartial and intelligent man doe 
not always feel this? No such mau 
could attend the great mass meetings, 
on either side, in the national cam- 
paign just ended, without being sol- 
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emnly impressed, amidst all the ex- 
travagance, the exaggeration and the 
heat into which strong partisanship 
carries men in fierce political strug- 
gles, by the elemental sincerity and 
anxiety on the thousand faces around 
him. This elemental sincerity and 
desire for truth in our democracy 
Emerson trusted absolutely. The 
fault which he finds is that there is 
not a sufficient reliance on the moral 
sentiment in man and a sufficient be- 
lief in the unity of things to persuade 
us that society can be maintained 
without artificial restraints, or that if 
we ground our politics upon a right 
principle we may trust society in oper- 
ating upon it and be sure that it will 
ever return to its place, however 
sweeping its ellipses. He pleads for 
a humaner politics and more gener- 
ous social institutions, and he already 
forefelt the better day. “There will 
dawn erelong on our politics,” he 
said, “on our modes of living, a no- 
bler morning, in the sentiment of love. 
This is the one remedy for all ills, the 
panacea of nature. We must be 
lovers, and at once the impossible be- 
comes the possible. Our age and his- 
tory, for these thousand years, has not 
been the history of kindness, but of 
selfishness. See this wide society of 
laboring men and women. We allow 
ourselves to be served by them, we 
live apart from them, and meet them 
without a salute in the streets. We 
do not greet their talents, nor rejoice 
in their good fortune, nor foster their 
hopes, nor in the assembly of the peo- 
ple vote for what is dear to them. 
Thus we enact the part of the selfish 
noble and king from the foundation 
of the world.” Emerson was no 
alarmist, but he did not fail to warn 
America of the dangers ahead if glar- 
ing inequalities and injustices in our 
social structure are not somehow cor- 
rected; and “it is better,” was his 
added warning, “to work on institu- 
tions by the sun than by the wind.” 
“The State,” he said, “must consider 
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the poor man, and all voices must 
speak for fim. Every child that is 
born must have a just chance for his 
bread. Let the amelioration in our 
laws of property proceed from the 
concession of the rich and not from 
the grasping of the poor. Let us be- 
gin by habitual imparting. Let us 
understand that the equitable rule is 
that no one should take more than 
his share, let him be ever so rich.” 
He felt that “the whole constitution 
of property on its present tenures is 
injurious and its influence on persons 
deteriorating and degrading.” He 
gave to the socialistic thought and 
experiments of his time most earnest 
and sympathetic attention; and the 
significant closing words of his essay 
on Politics are a noble expression of 
the conception of the body politic as 
a true brotherhood: “I have just 
been conversing with one man to 
whom no weight of adverse experi- 
ence will make it for a moment 
appear impossible that thousands of 


human beings might share and obey, 


each with the other, the grandest and 
truest sentiments, as well as a knot of 
friends or a pair of lovers.” 


Ra 


Shall not the people of the United 
States constitute such a brotherhood? 
—that is the Christmas question. If 
the Emerson spirit, if the Channing 
spirit, if the Christ spirit, can once 
possess the people, then they need 
dread the result of no election and no 
popular uprising. But where that 
spirit does not possess the people, 
then it bears among them not peace 
but a sword. That Christ sword shall 
flash so long as there is any false bal- 
ance, any unjust judge, any extortion 
or oppression, any inequity or any lie. 
The sword shall be a rainbow wher- 
ever the hunger and struggle for 
privilege and advantage give place to 
publicness, good will and love. 
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